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NDER this title Mr. Walter Heape of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has written a book which ought to be of 
equal interest to the scientific student and stock- 
farmer. In fact, one of the aims he set before himself 
was to draw closer together the practical breeder and 

the scientific biologist. It is a commonplace to say that 
breeding as a science is still in its infancy among the masters of 
our pedigree flocks and herds. It would not be true to assert 
that nothing is known of it. We can point to at least one herd 
of Jersey cattle in which the science of breeding has been 
applied for many years with the most beneficial results. To 
such a pitch of perfection has it been brought, in fact, 
that the owner boasts of knowing beforehand exactly what 
the produce of his cows will be. He attributes the 
production of inferior calves by prize-winning dams, mated 
with celebrated sires, as in every case due to a cast back 
to some doubtful progenitor. By eliminating from the pedigree 
every animal that has not a clean record it is possible to make 
breeding a much more exact science than it is at this moment. 
To turn from this to the case presented by Mr. Heape, the first 
important point to which he draws attention is the marked 
increase in the head of stock in this country. He attributes it 
in part to the decline of wheat-growing, and also to the develop- 
ment of the breeding industry, and his opinion is that it is 
capable of still further extension. Many of his remarks on 
the subject are both shrewd and thoughtful. For instance, 
it is well known among graziers that the taste for fat 
meat has, practically speaking, gone out, and the small 
lean joint has come into fashion. Mr. Heape associates the 
disinclination for fat meat with a greatly-increased demand for 
butter. So far he is right, but unfortunately he goes on to 


argue that ‘‘when our dairy-farmers find the milk trade over- 
done, there is a vast business to be done in butter, as our 
enormous imports of that form of food clearly show.” Un- 
fortunately the farmer, even if he admit the facts to be as they 
are stated, is confronted with the knowledge that it would never 
pay him in a country like England to keep cows for producing 
butter at the price we pay for the factory-made stuff imported. 
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On the other hand, there doubtless is a growing demand 
for milk of superior quality, but this is not to be met, as 
our author suggests, by freezing the milk, but by keeping 
a better class of cow. With what he says of the advantage 
to dairy-farmers of building up their herds for themselves, 
and keeping such careful records of the milk yield and 
the butter ratio of each cow, we have the fullest sympathy. 
Another problem raised by him is stated in these terms, ‘It is 
obvious then that all who are interested in the problem of cheap 
living—and who is not in these days of wealth ?—should transier 
their attention to the price of meat; it is the butcher’s not the 
baker’s bill which now causes most anxiety to the housewife.” 
This appears to show that the farmer who wishes to keep in 
harmony with the time in which he is living will, as far 
as possible, change his attention from growing cereals to 
rearing stock, and his reason for this is furnished by the 
butcher and his customers. Great Britain has a growing 
reputation as the place in which pure-bred animals are 
reared. We have at present the reputation for producing 
the best stock of any in the world, and in the perfecting 
of this branch of agriculture science can be of the u:most 
service. 

One of the most important chapters is that which deals 
with statistics. Our Board of Agriculture possesses in Major 
Craigie one of the most famous statisticians in the world at the 
present moment, but probably he would be the first to admit 
that, owing to the present method of collecting facts, many of 
the figures are guesses or estimates. In dealing with values, 
especially, it has often been found necessary to estimate, and Mr. 
Hutton’s criticism of the conclusions arrived at by others is 
always ingenious. Some of the figures set down by Mr. Heape 
are sure to interest our readers. The average value of a pig, for 
instance, works out in his hands at 42s. 8d. per head, and the value 
of sheep he arrived at by comparing the valuation price of flocks 
taken over by the crofters on the West Coast of Scotland, with 
the estimated value of breeding flocks of Lincolns, Suffolks, South- 
downs, etc., and he takes 45s. as a low average price for this 
class. Those under one year he values at 25s., making an average 

value of 35s. 1o}d. per head of sheep in the United Kingdom. 
This comes out very close to the value of sheep imported and 
exported. In cattle he has taken cows and heifers in milk and 
in calf as varying between £15 and £23 a head. He then has 
taken the average at £19, to which he has added £1 for 
the large body of thorough-bred cattle. The others, two years 
and above, including all bulls, he averages at £15, and those ol 
one year and under two at f10. These figures are considerably 
higher than those usually adopted by statisticians, but still they 
cannot be far from the mark. The average value he puts upon 
agricultural horses is £33 6s. Some of the facts that he 
has got together are curious. The London cab horse, for 
instance, purchased from farmers costs £25; the omnibus horse 
about £33; the lighter cart horse about £45; while the heavy 
dray horse costs £70, and often considerably more. These figures, 
too, when tested by the value of the imported and exported horses, 
do not come out badly. Of horses exported ‘‘a large proportion 
are worn-out animals shipped to Belgium and Holland, pre- 
sumably for food,” and for these very small sums are received. 
But then the other horses, amounting in 1905 to 5,707, were 
valued at £71 14s. a head. Of course that would include 
several thorough-breds, whose prices in some cases were well 
into five figures. This would naturally increase the average. 
The figures for thorough-bred horses at home must be to a 
large extent speculative, but at any rate the breeding of race- 
horses is outside the farmers’ craft, and calls for little or no 
mention here. 

Indeed, we have referred to these statistics mainly for 
the purpose of showing how painstaking Mr. Heape has 
been in coilating the material for his work. It emphasises in 
our minds the exceeding value of our breeding-stock, and 
its consequent importance to the welfare of the country. 
The practical suggestion which follows, therefore, on this 1: 
that the Board of Argiculture should be organised so as t 
include a department of animal industry. This departmen: 
should have three branches, viz., records, research, an 
administration. It is a proposal that deserves thinking over. | 
would certainly enable us to estimate the value of the studs 
herds, and flocks more exactly, and would lend invaluable aid t 
the scientific breeding which is so much needed. 


Our Piviraie I iiswcvection. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Falmout: 
and her daughter. Lady Falmouth was, before het 
marriage, the Hon. Kathleen Douglas-Pennant, daughter 
Lord Penrhyn. Her husband, the seventh Viscount Falmouth 
who served in both the Egyptian Campaign of 1882 and also i: 
the Nile Expedition of 1884, has had a distinguished militar: 
career, and was at one time in command of the Coldstreams. 
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HE discussion of small holdings in the House of 
Lords last week occurred after our number had gore 
to press, and, therefore, comment on it was im- 
possible. It arose from a question put by Lord 
Harrowby, who asked for a return of the Crown 
ands suitable for being broken up into small holdings. His 
uggestion was that the Crown is a bad form of absentee 
indlord, and that much of the land belonging to it might be 
ultivated to greater advantage if 1t were split up to satisfy the 
demand for small holdings. No loss whatever need be involved 
by this process. On the contrary, it could be carried out on 
the strictest business principles, and in a manner that would 
at once satisfy those who wish for this form of occupation, and 
yield a handsome profit to the vendor. The point upon which 
Lord Harrowby rests his argument is that for a small holding 
the owner or tenant will pay more, either as purchase money 
or as rent, in comparison with the occupant of a large farm. 
Need'ess to say, he was not actuated by any desire to compel 
the Crown to part with or subdivide the land belonging to it. 
indeed, a great deal would most advantageously remain as it is 
at the present moment. But, undoubtedly, there are tracts of 
Crown land which can be treated in this manner. 


If this be so with regard to Crown lands, it also applies even 
more to the estates belonging to the various Universities. Here, 
again, we have an example of absentee landlordism on a large 
scale. If, as Lord Harrowby says, the subdivision can be 
carried out in a manner that would be lucrative to the Univer- 
sities and still not unfair to the new holders, it is very obvious 
that the step in other respects is most advisable. At any rate, 
it lays down lines on which important experiments in the 
cultivation of land can be carried out. Public bodies that are 
owners of estates might do a_ great deal that is not 
possible to the small holder. To carry the principle still 
further, there is no reason why glebe land should not also be 
divided. In point of fact, in these days of very narrow margins 
of profit, any farming land in the parson’s hand is very often a 
source of encumbrance and loss. If the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners could see their way to make a good bargain, they 
would, undoubtedly, confer a considerable benefit upon the 
clergy by changing land into its fair equivalent of cash. 
Undoubtedly, also, this is the best policy for landowners to 
pursue. In the multiplication of holders and, consequently, in 
the number of those who have a material interest in preserving 
the rights of property, lies their best safeguard against the 
atiack of the political extremist. 





The last meeting of the Zooijogical Society was a memorable 
on. In the first place a frog of Titanic proportions —for a frog 
— rom the Cameroons was exhibited, which measured no less 
thon Ioin, from the snout to the end of the body. Being new 
to science, it has been named Rana Goliath. But this was 
apparently not a full-grown specimen, inasmuch as a yet larger 
on: was kept alive for the purpose of being exhibited in the 
ga'dens of the society, but it unfortunately made its escape. 
Another frog—a West African species—was exhibited which 
de:erves honourable mention, since the females are such devoted 
mc thers that they carry their eggsin the mouth until they hatch, 
the young emerging not as tadpoles, but as fully-formed though 
tiny frogs. Darwin’s frog (Rhinoderma darwini), it will be 
renembered, displays similar devotion, the eggs in this case 
beig carried in large throat pouches. 
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Finally, we have to mention a flying snake. Mr. R. 
Shelford read a short account of three snakes—Chrysopeiia 
ornata, C. chrysochlora, and Dendrophis picta— which he had 
met with in Borneo, that possessed the remarkable power of 
descending from heights in a manner analogous to that practised 
by flying squirrels. This aerial dive is performed with perfect 
safety and with singularly little mechanical change. Holding 
on by the tail to some branch, the creature extends the body till 
it forms a straight and rigid rod inclining towards the ground. 
Then raising the scales along the under side of the body, so as 
to convert the rod into a sort of trough turned with its cavity 
downwards, it releases the hold of the tail and descends swiftly 
to the ground, making a slight ascent just before actual contact 
therewith. It would seem that the hollow under surface materi- 
ally helps to buoy up the body, since, as Mr. Shelford remarked, 
a split bamboo, if similarly launched into space with the hoilow 
surface downwards, falls more slowly than an undivided rod of 
the same weight. 


The experiments on the migration of fish conducted on the 
East Coast under the superintendence of an occasional contributor, 
Mr. Meek, are yielding a number of very interesting results. 
For instance, few except those who have made some special 
study of the subject could have imagined that the female crab is 
addicted to the habit of making long journeys, yet there can be 
no doubt now that this is the case. The experiments of last year 
showed that all the female crabs which had cast their shells had 
migrated from the coast of Northumberland to the neighbouring 
coast of Scotland. Fishermen caught them on the south 
side of the Firth of Forth. <A similar experiment has 
been made in Yorkshire, with the result that two female crabs 
liberated at Flamborough Head have apparently found their way 
to a point on the Northumbrian coast quite a hundred miles 
further north. The male crab, however, seems to hang about 
the rocks where he has been set free. As the crab-fishing 
season is now coming on it is to be hoped that those engaged in 
it will take the trouble to carry out these observations further, 
as they are most interesting. Indeed, it is evident that if Mr. 
Meek is allowed to conduct his investigations over a fairly long 
series of years, the result will be to make sea-fishing a much 
more scientific pursuit than it has previously been. 





TO A DAFFODIL. 
Daffodil ! 
That with golden face 
Givest me Spring’s greeting! 
life has nothing, Sweeting, 
Half so full of grace; 
Iiven Tove’s embrace 
Sets no pulse a-beating 
Like this golden meeting 
In a golden place: 
Daffodil ! R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


It is to be hoped that Canon Horsley will not be taken too 
seriously in his lament about the waste food that is crawling 
about in the shape of snails. As a matter of fact, the edible 
snail introduced into this country by the Romans exists only in 
one or two small colonies, and we fancy that those who follow 
the Canon’s advice and pour a little boiling water over the 
common black snail that drags his house on his back along our 
hedgerows will be quickly disillusioned. At the same time, it 
is true that country people of the olden time believed that the 
best cure for consumption was to eat white slugs raw. They 
rose early in the morning and, catching them in the beds of 
young lettuce, tossed them off at a gulp. But this practice, like 
many others kindred to it, arose at a time when the rural swain 
was often in sore straits for things to eat. One may find 
survivals of the habits engendered by his bitter struggle for 
existence in the consumption of small birds that is still quite 
common in rural districts. The French peasant was still more 
hardly put to it at times, and that is how he came to apply 
his ingenuity to the cooking of frogs and snails; but at a time 
distinguished for the cheapness of food there is very little chance 
of the appetite being revived. 

In Great Britain we have left off eating many wild creatures 
that formerly were accounted delicacies. for example, the 
young gulls—we mean the black-headed inland nesting variety 
(Larus redibundus)—used to be collected and sold for pies and 
puddings, but the gulleries at one time were more common than 
they are since so much drainage has been done. There is still 
a tradition in favour of rook-pie, but the number of rooks that 
come on the market is a decreasing quantity every year. Rats 
used to be eaten, and a distinguished naturalist relates that, 
offering some guests a pie of cooked rats, there was not one among 
them who could tell whether the contents were rabbits or rooks. 
Squirrels used to be eaten quite commonly, too, and tasted 
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exactly like rabbit, but of recent years the fastidious young 
generation has been inclined to turn up its nose at such dishes; 
and the change is not much to be regretted. 

It is very pleasant hearing that kingfishers are most notice- 
ably on the increase in the valley of the Thames and _ its 
branches. There is only one class of people that will not be 
delighted to hear of this addition to the beauties of our river- 
scape, namely, those that have a primary interest in trout and 
other fish hatcheries. The very fact that the lovely little 
kingfisher is so obnoxious to the trout-breeder makes his increase 
the more remarkable, for a severe war has been waged against 
him lately. Lovely as his flashing turquoise-like colour is, 
there can be no doubt that he is a devourer of trout fry. He 
will hardly find a counsel to take up his case. The disuse of 
the pole trap ought to do a great deal to help his numbers, for 
it was by means of a trap set on some post which he was in the 
habit of using as a place of observation that he was most often 
caught. It onght not to be difficult to devise a trap that will 
catch him without cruelty on these exposed seats of vantage, and 
in the meantime the condemnation of the cruel gin on the pole 
cannot yet have affected his population. We must seek some 
other reason for that—the Wild Birds’ Protection Act, or the 
increase of bridges beneath which he can safely nest, perhaps 
even the large number of young fish with which the many new 
fish hatcheries are stocking the rivers. 





Kaiser William, when he breaks out in a new direction, is 
always interesting ; and although he had nothing very new to say 
in his lecture on old armour to an audience of sculptors and 
Court officials at the exhibition of models for statues, we may 
say of the performance, what Dr. Johnson said on a very different 
occasion, the wonder is not that he did not do it well, but that 
he did it all. Moreover, the conciusion he arrived at is exactly 
that of other people, viz., that the knights and warriors of old 
could not possibly have been so big and strong as the biggest 
and strongest men of to-day. If, for example, we took the class 
of professional wrestlers and tried to fit old armour on them, it 
would certainly be found so small that, like the Kaiser William 
himself, they could not move init. The feats of arms that they 
performed, it has to be remembered, were accomplished on men 
of their own time, and if the greatest paladin of them could be 
brought to life again he would probably be beaten with his own 
weapons by the modern athiete. This is the effect of centuries 
of better feeding and more adequate training. 





It would be difficult to find a parallel to the appalling mining 
accident that has occurred at the Courriéres coal-mines. The 
company which owns the mine where the disaster occurred returns 
the number of killed at 1,150, and this is not unlikely to be an 
under-estimate. The catastrophe has had the one melancholy 
advantage of stimulating the generosity of the French nation. 
The Chamber of Deputies has voted £20,000 for the relief 
of the widows and orphans, and a public subscription has 
been opened for the same purpose. The President of the 
Republic, the Prince of Monaco, and the Minister of the 
Interior have set the example in giving prompt contributions 
to it. Yet when all is done that public and private charity can 
effect the distress among the widows and orphans must be simply 
immeasurable. If anything can add to it, it is the scenes that are 
taking place while attempts are made to recover the bodies. The 
decomposition of men and horses has made the atmosphere 
unbreathable. Fire is still raging in the pit, and several of those 
who with desperate courage ventured into the fearful abyss have 
been unable to return. We, in this country, who have had 
much painful experience of similar disasters, are in a position to 
extend an understanding sympathy to the French sufferers on 
this occasion. 

We see that an American doctor has introduced a Bill 
to the Iowa Legislature empowering doctors to administer 
euthanasia to the very old. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
people should talk lightly of this method of disposing of the 
idiotic, the deformed, the aged, and those afflicted with incurable 
diseases. ‘The idea is one that has long been in practice in certain 
savage tribes, particularly in the cold and distant North, but it 
is opposed to all that is best in civilisation. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, between jest and earnest, that the surest 
means of a man becoming an octogenarian was to contract an 
incurable disease in early life. The statement need not be taken 
too seriously, but yet there is enough truth in it to show how 
difficult it is to judge of the possibilities there may be in life even 
to those most grievously afflicted. 





[t is announced that the Duke of the Abruzzi will make his 
proposed attempt to ascend Kuwenzori in July of this year. In 
this selection of date he has no doubt been determined by the 
experience gained by Mr. Freshfield and Mr. Mumm in their 
recent unsuccessful attempt to ascend the mountain. Although 
they were unsuccessful, they went far enough to prove that the 
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difficulties were very far from insuperable, and in all probability 
had overcome the most serious of them with the exception of the 
mist. All previous information had tended to show that the 
month of November was the date when mist was least likely to 
be troublesome; but their experience was contradictory of this, 
and from those who were acquainted with the mountain they 
learned that January and July were the months in which the 
mountain itself was usually most free of mist, and these are just 
the dates when the plains, from the inhabitants of which all 
previous information had been collected, are generally in the 
heaviest mist of all. 


The committee of the Essex County Cricket Club has 
secured the necessary support of five of the first-class counties 
to its proposal of counting points for the championship as they 
are counted in the minor counties’ matches; that is to say, three 
points for a played-out match, and one point for a first-innings 
win in a match that is not played out. The proposal will now 
go before the Advisory Committee of the M.C.C., and if approved 
by this body, will then be submitted to the general meeting of 
the club before it can become law. There will, therefore, be 
ample time and opportunity for its discussion. There is not the 
slightest doubt that it will meet with a good deal of opposition, 
if only from the fact that such a system of counting would add 
an increased value to winning the toss, and certainly it is the 
general opinion that more than enough value attaches to that 
accident on the present system. It is not to be doubted that 
any proposal which tends to mitigate the nuisance of unfinished 
matches is so far to be welcomed; but perhaps this proposal 
would have commended itself more if it had been coupled with 
a proposal that the county which lost the toss in the first match 
in the season should take choice of innings for the second 


match. 
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THE LAST AWAKENING. 
Dreaming, man passes 
Passes away, 
Fades as the grasses 
Fade in a day ; 
Sleeping, at last he lies 
Folded in dreams, 
Under the alien skies, 
Near the still streams. 
Will he awaken, 
Wake from his rest, 
When Spring has shaken 
Flowers on his breast ? 
Will he with outstretched hands 
Cross the sad streams, 
Find those forgotten lauds 
Where are no dreams ? 
MAB8EL LEIGH. 


It is not a little singular that the peacock, which was once 
regarded as so great a delicacy on the table that it was given a very 
notable place in the menus at ceremonial banquets, is now hardly 
considered as an edible bird at all. It is possible that in an age 
when bright colours were much the vogue the brilliant beauty of 
the peacock’s plumage gave it even higher rank than it merited 
on a menu; but it is a great mistake to suppose that peafowl do 
not make excellent eating. An old peacock no doubt would be a 
tough morsel enough, but so is an old rooster of the barndoor 
kind. ‘Che peahen, however, and the peachicks of both sexes 
have a delicate flesh of fine flavour, and we do wrong to neglect 
them so entirely as we do at a season like the present, when no 
game is to be procured, except off the ice. 


On the principle that it is good to give both sides a hearing 
we have printed a communication from Mr. Gray, the Scottis! 
secretary of the Free Importation of Canadian Cattle Society, 
but he fails to make any effective answer to the arguments h 
tries to deal with. There are other diseases besides tuberculosis 
(a) foot and mouth; (b) pleuro-pneumonia; (c) contagious ski 
diseases, all of which must be guarded against, and ail « 
which take some time to develop. A quarantine of tw 
months, such as is imposed on our pedigree stock, woul 
be necessary, and this would kill the profits. Ever 
individual pedigree animal sent from here has to | 
examined and to pass the tuberculosis test. America 
i.¢., States, cattle find their way now into Canada across t! 
border. If the regulations here were relaxed, we should ha‘ 
quantities of American cattle shipped as Canadian. l 
America there is no pretence as to the non-existence 
disease. There would be no benefit here to the co 
sumers. The price of Canadian stores after quarantine wou 
be as dear as the home-bred stores, and dearer than the de: 
meat. The labour on a grazier’s farm now is about one-four 
of what it is on a breeder’s farm, so that the English would n 
profit in any way by the admission of Canadian stores. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 


ITH the wind in the north-west, and showers of 
large-flaked snow falling, it may seem almost like 

a paradox to talk of observing the signs of coming 

spring. Yet they are much more clearly visible in the country than 


than the larks are the rooks, which now have had possession for 
some time of the nests in the ‘* windy tall elm tree.” Their love 


tournaments are past and done with for the year, but they were 
extremely vigorous while they lasted. 


Two black champions 





Miss C. H. Curle. PRIMROSES 


in the town. It is true that the grass has scarcely yet begun 
to assume its first vivid green of the year, and the crops of 
autumn-sown grain retain still some of that sickliness which 
comes from exposure to hard weather. The trees are as bare 
and black and leafless as they were at Christmas-time, and the 
general landscape is still bleak and desolate in the extreme. 
Yet, in spite of all these forbidding appearances, symptoms 
there are in abundance that 
spring is slowly making its way 
as is the manner of it in this 
english climate. The first to 
recognise its coming are the 
birds, whose preludings begin 
before St. Valentine’s Day, and 
develop into a general concert 
before the arrival of March. Nor 
is it all harmony either. Some 
of our most delicious songsters 
conduct their love affairs in a 
manner that is anything but 
gentlemanly. The larks, for 
instance, where they are 
numerous, may be seen fight- 
ing and chasing one another, 
engrossed in the choice of mates 
for the coming season, and their 
voices during this operation 
are very far indeed from being 
pleasant. The lark has a 
creaking note that — serves 
equally well when fighting a 
neighbour or expressing the 
alarm aroused by the onset of 
a merlin. Yet in a moment its 
troubles are forgotten, and it 
wil rise from a fight and, 
Mounting into the air, shower 
those strains of music that have 
de ighted the poets of all time. 
Te bird singing at Heaven’s 
gae seems to be something 
qute difterent ‘rom the little 
squabbling creature that fights 
on the meadow. All this is 
pre liminary to the nest-building, 
which will follow in the course 


of a few days. Earlier even A. H. Blake. 
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would often buffet one another until they kept losing ground, 
and came right down to the roots of the trees in which the 
struggle began. Some are still building their nests in their 
foolish way, carrying twigs from great distances, while building 
material in galore lies disregarded at their feet. It is curious 
to note how the voice of the male rook grows hoarse, as though 
in passion, as the breeding season approaches. We have noticed 
a few already sitting in the 
nest, but to determine whether 
they have eggs or no would 
require an enthusiasm for climb- 
ing which is apt to disappear 
with passing years. At the roots 
of the elms those early-nesting 
birds, the hedge-sparrows, chase 
one another like children playing 
hide-and-seek. They, too, are 
having their tiny quarrels, whose 
end is marriage. Already the 
foremost of them are fashioning 
those . delicate nests of hair 
wherein in time will be deposited 
the little sky biue eggs which 
are amoug the first treasures of 
the spring. Close to where they 
may be seen playing are beds of 
primroses, now casting away the 
dead leaves of last year and 
assuming the look of vigorous 
health that the new grewth 
brings with it. A million other 
small plants are putting forth 
green buds in the hedgerow, and 
soon they will be showing the 
stirring and thriving life that 
comes to maturity in May and 
June. The hedgerows, like the 
trees, are still as a rule dark 
and bare, but here and there 
in a_ sheltered spot the first 
tender green leaves are opening, 
and like emerald beads are 
the countless numbers of buds 
now burgeoning and expanding. 
The early bird that dares to 
build its nest here can scarcely 
avoid being conspicuous just 
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now, but in a very short while the geniai sunlight will draw 
forth the leaves and weave a curtain around all that the 
hedgerow contains. More beautiful than any flower at this 
lime of the year are the bright hues that the birds have 
already assumed. It is a superstition among country people 
that only hen chaffinches remain in this country during the 
whole of the winter. But this may be due to the fact 
that the cock’s winter plumage is bereft of that gay vividness of 
tint which comes at the breeding season. Just at present the 
cock chaffinch is a gay and handsome little mortal. The white 
feather on his wing is at its purest, his breast is ruddy, and his 
head and the upper part of his body shine with delicate hues. 
If one were to judge by his nest alone, he would deserve to be 
counted an exquisite among birds, but his colours at the moment 
more than justify the title. Almost more beautiful are the tits, 
which show the most lovely blues produced by Nature. Yet 
it is hard to make a choice of shade, because each seems to 
be so perfect in its way. If makers of porcelain could give 
us blues like those of the “darling blue” of the little speed- 
weli, the dark blue of the violet, or the’ sky blue of the 


hedge - sparrow’s egg, their ware would be ravishing. At 
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this season, too, the yellow-hammer, who is just coming 
into song, shows a breast more golden than at any other 
time of the year. He is, however, somewhat of a laggard 
in life, and betrays fewer symptoms of his presence than do some 
of those which we have mentioned already. Among other birds 
that don their finest apparel at this season one must remember 
the blackbird, Shakespeare’s ‘‘ousel cock with orange tawny 
bill.” His spell of song is a comparatively brief one. It begins 
in March, and is continued until all the eggs are laid, after which 
the blackbird is chiefly distinguished by his capacity for swearing, 
and by a note that might be likened to the creaking of a rusty key. 
That simile, by the by, was applied by Lord Tennyson to the 
grating note of the partridge, which for several weeks now has been 
heard on the fallowsand the seed land. The little brown birds pair 
early in the season, and there is an end of those coveys which the 
sportsmen have left. Two and two they now fare forth into the 
fields, and their good-night is one of the last of the evening’s voices. 
The cock pheasant, too, is resplendent in his glory of colour, but 
he does not, as a rule, begin his*courtship until later in the 
year. Indeed, it does not do to take the reports of early nests 
in the newspapers too seriously. The fact of the matter would 
appear to be that birds feel inclined to breed whenever the 
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SWAYING IN THE TREE TOPS. 


circumstances are favourable. A town wood-pigeon, such as 


those that can be seen in the lemple Gardens or in Hyde Park, is 
inclined to breed all the year round like the domestic pigeon, for 
the simple reason that food is abundant, just as in the same way 
one may obtain the eggs of the common house-sparrow at the most 
unexpected periods o7 the year. 


It is a well-known and often- 
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observed fact that when the weather is 
very fine in October rooks will actually 
mistake the time for the spring and 
begin their courting arrangements. The 
pretty rural legend was that they met 
in the autumn in order to mend and 
strengthen their nests against the 
tempests that were likely to blow in the 
winter. But eggs have very frequently 
been actually laid in the latter part of 
the year, showing conclusively that there 
is no particular virtue in a month, and 
that the state of the atmosphere and 
the regularity of the food supply are 
sufficient of themselves to induce birds 
to begin breeding. We see the same 
thing occurring every year in regard to 
flowers. Should the autumn be excep- 
tionally mild many that are perennial in 
their nature, and usually die down 
before Christmas, are reported in 
full bloom. Or, take the familiar case 
of the raspberry. Scarcely a year passes 
in which a little basket of raspberries 
that have ripened in late autumn is 





not sent to this office. It may be 7. A. Metcalfe. WATER-HEN ON NEST. Copyright. 
assumed that as a rule they come ; 
from some spot which has been specially favoured in the way flooded, a few couples come and fly about as though to ascertain 
of receiving sunlight. The analogy with birds, therefore, the character of the situation. 
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will hold exactly. We know of a gull pond to which the birds FROM THE FARMS. 


come back almost invariably on the same day in March, or 


rather on one of three days, the 23rd, 24th, or 25th. Even MR. PATRICK L. GRAY, secretary for Scotland of the Free 
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when, as often happens, the islands on which they nest are Importation Canadian Cattle Association of Great _ Britain, 
writes (see page 364): ‘You will 


excuse me for saying so, but your 
explanation of the reasons for the 
protest of breeders’ associations against 
the importation of Canadian cattle 
is very wide of the mark. There 
are some people who have a vague 
fear that it would lead to the 
importation of disease, but why this 
should be is strange, seeing that every 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
has for the last ten years declared 
there is no disease in Canada, and 
practically acknowledged the same 
with regard to the cattle of the United 
States, by admitting them for port 
slaughter. It must also be remembered 
that Canadian cattle have now been 
continuously imported for more than 
thirty years, and during that long 
period neither the Board of Agricul- 
ture nor any other party can produce 
a record of any case of scheduled 
disease in Canada or of Canadian 
cattle infecting British cattle with 
any kind of disease. You speak of 
the great cruelty of importing live 
cattle. Perhaps you are not aware 
that there is far more cruelty inflicted 


upon Irish cattle coming over the 
C pyright THE WINTER'S OVERFLOW. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Trish Sea in small steamers than on 
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Canadian cattle crossing the Atlantic in well-appointed large 
steamers. Ina storm the cattle must suffer to a certain extent, 
and so do the passengers and crew; but that is no reason why 
the import and export of live cattle should be put a stop to, or 
that people should not emigrate or take pleasure tours. Your 
description of the effect a sea voyage has in developing and even 
creating tuberculosis is, ] am afraid, an invention of your own 
imagination. Of course, everybody is aware that there is a great 
amount of tuberculosis among English pedigree cattle. It would be 
strange if it were otherwise, all, or nearly all, animals that will 
stand the tuberculin test being sold at high prices to go 
abroad, and the cast kept for home service. On the 
other hand, Canada, 
every coiony, and 
all foreign nations 
breed only from sound 
animals, as far as they 
use imported — stock. 
The result of this plan 
on the health of the 
cattle of a country was 
very c'early shown 
when in Glasgow in 
1got out of 46,784 
home - bred cattle 
slaughtered 6, 332 head, 
or 13°53 per cent., 
were affected with 
tuberculosis, while out 
of 49,881 Canadian 
and States cattle 
slaughtered there were 
found only 66 head, 
or O*°13. per cent., 
affected. If cattle are 
sound before they are 
shipped they will not, 
if not infected, contract 
tuberculosis on the 
voyage, and there is no 
reason why steamers 
should not be 
thoroughly disinfected 
and this made impos- 
sible. It is, however, 
almost certain the 
pedigree stock you 
refer to were tubercu- 
lous before being 
shipped. Simple 
veterinary examination 
or inspection is useless; 
the only way to find 
out if an animal is 
aff cted is by the 
tuberculin test. In 
conclusion, the reasons 
that are causing so 
many people to urge 
the repeal of the em- 
bargo are that it raises 
the price of store cattle 
so high relatively to 
fat cattle that winter 
feeding of cattle and 
erazing is most un- 
profitable. Also that, 
feeders and = grazers 
being encouraged to 
feed more cattle, the 
amount of wholesome 
home-fed and home- 
inspected butcher meat 
will be increased. And 
that as Canad.un cattle 
after a voyage of 
5,000 miles by land 
and sea are not in a fit 
state to be killed within ten days, farmers should be allowed 
to compete with butchers for their purchase, when, after good 
keep during a shorter or longer period, the quality and quantity 
of the meat they produce will be better and larger. Canada, not 
being a maize-growing country, but with a severe winter climate 
and a small acreage under mixed tillage, will never bea great 
feeding country, although she has vast potentialities for rearing 
any number of store cattle. It is, therefore, no wonder, when 
the Board of Agriculture have no record of any outbreak of cattle 
disease at any period in Canada, or of Canadian cattle having 
infected British herds, a Canadian statesman should describe the 
refusal to repeal the embargoas an untriendly act.” 
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Tue Wueat Harvest AND THE AUTUMN RAINFALL. 

It may be remembered that rather more than a year agoa 
letter was inserted in The Times from Dr. Shaw, the director of 
the Meteorological Office, in which he demonstrated the existence 
of a very close connection between the aggregate rainfail of the 
three months, September, October, and November, and the 
wheat crop of the following year. By a table showing the total 
rainfall for those menths in the chief wheat-growing counties, 
and the yield of wheat of the succeeding harvest in the same 
counties, for the twenty-one years 1884-1904, he proved that 
when the aggregate rainfall had been slight the wheat yield 
of the following year had been in excess of the average on 
all occasions except 
seven, and that such 
excess corresponded 
closely with the rain- 
fall deficit. With a 
large deficit of rainfall 
the yield of wheat per 
acre was also large, 
and with a small deficit 
in the rain the excess 
in the wheat yield was 
correspondingly small, 
while when the rainfall 
had been heavy it had 
been followed by a 
poor wheatcrop. The 
seven anomalous years 
were the result of 
quite exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the two 
most conspicuous ex- 
amples being due to 
the flooding rains at 
harvest-time in 1888 
and 1903, while the 
exception in 1895 could 
be explained by the 
fact that the February 
of that year brought 
the most severe frost 
of modern _ times. 
Another year, which, 
owing to the slight 
rainfall of the autumn, 
should have been 
followed by a heavy 
yield of wheat, was 
1893, but on that occa- 
sion the ordinary course 
of events was upset 
by the extraordinary 
drought of the spring 
and early summer. 

Dr. Shaw gave 
also the aggregate 
rainfall. figures of the 
three months in ques- 
tion for 1904, which 
proved to be remark- 
ably small, thus pre- 
dicting a good yield of 
wheat for the year 1905. 
It is interesting to learn 
from the report of the 
} Board of Agriculture 

wt just issued that the 
4s + harvest was in nearly 

> all places an exception- 
; ally good one. The 
actual yield was 32°78 
bushels per acre above 
the average of the past 
ten years, andas many 
as six bushels per acre 
above the yield which 
followed the very wet 
autumn of 1903. The question will naturally arise as to the 
probability of a good harvest this year. If nothing supervene: 
to interfere with the action of the newly-discovered law, the cro} 
of wheat should be a fairly good one, as the rainfall statistics for 
last autumn show that September and October were decidedly 
dry. November was wet in most localities, but the aggregat« 
rainfall for the whole period was considerably short of th 
average. No absolutely conclusive reasons have been advance 
to account for the undoubtedly existing relationship, but the 
excessive rains of autumn may wash the nitrates from th: 
soil, and may also necessitate the postponement of sowing til 
the spring. 
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EW who are familiar with the skies and landscapes of 

Great Britain can have failed to notice how much the 

general appearance of the country is affected by the 
character of the divisions between fields. Even in a 

wild, mountainous, and moorland country this may be 
observed. The fences are few in number, and consist simply of 
a stone wall, built without mortar, and called in the North “ dry- 
stane dyke,” flung across the mountain flanks. Seen from a 
distance on a clear moonlight night, one of them looks like a great 
band encircling the mountain. The art of building these 
structures is a difficult one, and the number of experts is small. 
A beautiful modification of them may be found in some parts of 
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THE REMAINS OF AN OLD HEDGE. 
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HEDGEROWS, AND 


WIND-SHELTERS. 
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North Wales, and probably elsewhere in Great Britain. These 
are formed by means of a rough dyke with turf on the top, and 
on this is sown broom and gorse. Ina few years’ time a fence 
of this nature becomes both beautiful and useful. The estate 
which is in our mind while writing adjoins the sea, from which 
cold winds blow across the mountainous crown, and one can 
understand from the manner in which the sheep lie along the 
bottom of the fence in stormy weather that they thoroughly 
appreciate the protection it affords. In any of its forms, the 
dry stone wall is a rough but effectual fence. In some districts 
it has been found necessary to heighten it by placing a barbed 
wire along the top. Needless to say, this is an abhorrence 
to hunting men, and, at the 
same time, is extremely dan- 
gerous to stock. Mountain 
sheep often leap with the 
agility of cats, and are reck- 
less of barbed wire. The 
attempt to enclose cattle in 
this way is often still more 
disastrous. Another objection 
to wire on the top of a dry 
stone wall is that it seems to 
attract the lightning. We 
remember some years ago, 
while on a fishing expedition 
to a moorland district, over a 
hundred sheep were killed in 
this way. On the outbreak of 
the storm, they had arranged 
themselves in a line, as was 
their custom, behind a dry 
stone wall, and the lightning, 
sweeping along, dealt destruc- 
tion and death to them. Of 
course, what the farmer thinks 
of is that the wire is the 
cheapest way of heightening 
his fence; but probably he finds 
that in the long run the result 
is not so good for his pocket as 
it seems ata first glance. If we 
descend from the mountainous 
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we shall often find fences of great, overgrown, and slovenly 
hawthorns. Usually a division of this kind is so ragged and full 
of holes that it offers a small obstacle to livestock when they are 
inclined to wander; but yet in allowing it to go unpruned the 
farmer is not as careless as he looks, because on high ground 
the need of shelter is paramount. No doubt some little ioss is 
incurred to the pasture, because the roots of the great hawthorns 
steal away the nourishment in the soil, while the branches cast 
a shadow that prevents the grass receiving its due share of 
sunlight. But, on the whole, this loss is compensated for by 
the shelter afforded during stormy weather. Down below in 
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the valley a much lower fence is suf- 
ficient. There are few sights more 
beautiful than that which may be 
witnessed by one who has risen to 
an eminence and thence looks down 
on one of the fertile valleys in which 
England is so rich. A typical slow 
stream winds tortuously in and out 
between green meadows. Hedged and 
cultivated fields stretch away like so 
many gardens, while at intervals the 
smoke rising from cottage or farmhouse 
tells of the human figures in the land- 
scape whose toil and industry have 
produced the fruitfulness visible in the 
fields. Long ago the farmer took more 
pride than does his successor of to-day 
in the neatness and thickness of his 
hedgerows. The hedger was, in fact, 
an important personage on the hold- 
ing, and one to whom the utle of 
skilled labourer might very fairly be 
applied. Every three years it used to 
be the custom in the North of England 
to slash back the hedges, and they were 
cut and trimmed with as much care as 
is bestowed on the yew-walk in a fine 
garden. An essential point in their 
treatment was that the roots should 
be kept clean, and on some of the 
very best farms this tradition is still 


SOIL Copyright maintained. We know of one espe- 


cially on which the hedges are absolutely 
perfect. The stems of the bushes have been kept clean, and 
stand up almost as regularly as park railings. Few of them are 
so far apart that a hare can get through without squeezing, 
while they are absolutely impenetrable for sheep and other live- 
stock. But it is the farmer’s boast that a hare or cat can run 
along the top, so thick has it been made to grow by much cutting 
and pruning. He would, however, much dislike. those Southern 
hedgerows of which we show some pictures to-day, and 
which are so charming to the eye of the traveller. Take 
the one that portrays a deep lane. It is untrimmed, and 
consists of thorn, beech, and rose growing together in wild 
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yxrofusion. Our frugal Northern farmer would make several 
»bjections to it, even though he admitted its beauty, and we are 
doubtful if he would do so, because in his mind beauty is 
closely associated with utility, and his first objection would be 
that it wastes too much ground. Asarule, rents are higher in 
the North than in the South, and the result is a_ reluctance 
io let any of the ground be included. The next point is that 
the great untrimmed hedges of a Southern county afford such 
good cover for vermin, and vermin is a word of much meaning 
io the farmer. 

It includes, to begin with, rats, and he has no desire 
to have these destructive rodents harboured close to his 
erowing cereal crops and roots. The rat, he considers, has 
something very like an equal in the rabbit, which even on his 
well-kept land is one of the greatest nuisances imaginable, 
especially on the particular farm to which we have alluded. It 
closely adjoins some hilly country where rabbits are encouraged 
for sporting purposes, and they come down in crowds to the 
fertile fields, and would fain spoil the well-kept hedges by 
burrowing in them. ‘They can do this with impunity in many 
of the Southern hedges, and thus have a castle, or rather, cave, 
whence they can sally out to injure the crops at all times. 
In land of low agricultural value, perhaps this is not without 
its advantages, as hunting 
rabbits with spaniels in a 
thick hedgerow is a_ kind 
of sport that young farmers 
usually prize very highly. 
Strict farming, however, takes 
strong objection to hedgerows 
so thick that rabbits can be 
hunted in them, and it may be 
surmised that even the sports- 
man or gamekeeper does not 
find it altogether to his advan- 
tage, since if rabbits are shel- 
tered, so must be quantities of 
destructive vermin. 

So far we have spoken 





only of permanent fences, but 
there is scarcely any land on 
which those of a temporary 
character are not at least 
occasionally required. These 
vary a good deal with the 
character of the district and 
the needs which they are meant 
io serve. It used to be con- 
sidered in the North that the 
old posts and rails formed the 
best temporary fence that could 
be put up. Many fields were 
divided in this way, and the 
labour required was only that 
cf one man and a boy. The 
Lusiness of the latter was to 
bold the rails and _ posts 
while his father drove in the W. Muir 
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nails, and we have heard painful reminiscences of the col: 
encountered during this job, which was often done during 
the last weeks of the winter, in preparation for the seed- 
time, as it is of great importance that cattle should not be 
allowed to stray when the green crops are coming up. Our 
informant was an aged rustic, who is now nearer five than 
four score, but he says that this was the beginning of his work 
at ten years of age, and that he worked on continuously, with 
scarcely a holiday, until he was eighty-four. In other words, 
he put in seventy-three years ot solid Jabour. Surely, it 
ever a working man was entitled to a pension, he is! 
In many parts of Hampshire a fence used to be made of 
wattle- work, that served its purpose very well, and the 
underwood required was cultivated for the purpose in 
copses, and sold every sixteen years. We have seen old 
fences standing of this kind that have withstood wear and tear 
for a much longer period than would have been expected. They 
were given up because of the expense. In modern farming the 
margin of profit is a very fine one, and he who would succeed 
in it must be continually on the look-out to cut down his 
expenses. Wire-netting is very extensively used: nowadays, 
instead of the wattle-work hurdles that used to be empioyed 
for the purpose of folding ewes on turnips and other root crops, 
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and the broad-meshed kind not only serves to keep sheep in 
bounds, but also, placed just inside or outside a hedge, enables 
rabbits to be preserved in close contiguity to fields of roots or 
corn, and has the additional merit of cheapness. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PRIMROSES AND POLYANTHUSES. 

HE Queen of spring flowers is the pale Primrose, which is now 
dappling copse and bank with colour and bringing beauty to the 
garden through its many variations. There are many forms of 
Primrose—the bunch-flowered, in which the Polyanthus influence 
is apparent, the blue, so called, and a series of beautiful double 
sorts, which are, unfortunately, difficult to grow, except under 

certain conditions. We wish it were possible to grow the double crimson 
(Pompadour) as easily as the wild Primrose, but we know few gardens in 
which it will consent to bloom at all, its chief requirements being a moist 
climate such as that of the South of Ireland; at least, that is our experience. 
In purchasing plants or raising seed always remember that the purely self 
colours—strong, decided, and effective—are the most welcome in the garden, 
and unfortunately, unless the seed is saved from the best sorts, there will be 
a medley of dull purples, magentas, and shades as unpleasant. These notes are 
seasonable for two reasons, The plants are in flower and may well be 
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arawn attention to, and in a few weeks seed may be sown outdoors to 
give plants for putting out next autumn. Sow the seed as soon as it is ripe, 
and in a well-prepared piece of ground, fairly shaded, and kept moderately 
moist. When the seedlings are large enough to handle, prick them out, and 
then transfer them to the places they are to beautify. When some very good 
variety appears it is wise to propagate it by dividing the root after flowering 
is over, and this is the only way to keep the variety true to colour. Seedlings 
cannot be depended upon to reproduce themselves, and when they do flower 
destroy all that fail to reach the approved standard. During the summer 
give the Primrose-bed an occasional watering, especially when the plants have 
been removed after flowering to make way for summer plants. Quite as much 
attention is necessary during the ‘‘ off” season as when the plants are in bloom. 
THE BUNCH PRIMROSE. 

This is unlike the Primrose of the wood or its coloured forms, and may 
be compared more to the Polyanthus. The name ‘‘ bunch” was given 
because of the clustered character of the flowering, several blooms being 
supported on a strong stem. . They are very showy garden flowers, and we 
owe much to Miss Jekyll for improving this distinct and beautiful race. 
The colours are for the most part strong yellows, but shades innumerable 
occur, whilst a few are quite white. A sweet scent comes from the 
flowers, too, and, when planted in large breadths, the air is filled 
with their fragrance. There is a Primrose garden in Miss Jekyll’s beautiful 
Surrey home, and it is composed entirely of these strong bunch-flowered 
or Polyanthus sorts. It is described in ‘* Wood and Garden,” and a 


few useful cultural hints .are given also. ‘* Their time of flowering is much 
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later than that of the true or single-stalked Primrose. They come into 
bloom early in April, . . and they are at their best in the last two 
wecks of April and the first days of May. When the blocm wanes and is 
nearly overtopped by the leaves, the time his come that I find best for 
dividing and replanting.” Then follows some wise advice about seeJ-sowing : 
** As nearly as I can make out, it is well in heavy soils to sow when ripe, or 
in light ones to wait till March. In some heavy soils Primroses stand well 
for two years without division ; whereas in light ones they take up the food 
within reach in a much shorter time, so that by the second year the plant has 
become a crowded mass of weak crowns that only throw up poor flowers, 
and are then so much exhausted that they are not worth dividing afterwards. 
In my own case, having tried both ways, I find the March sown ones much 
the best. The seed is sown in boxes in cold frames, and pricked out again 
into boxes when large enough to handle. The seedlings are planted out in 
June, when they seem to go on without any check whatever, and are just 
right for blooming next spring.” 
VARIOUS WAys OF UsING NASTURTIUMS 

By Nasturtium is, of course, meant the Tropzolum majus, and not the 
plant botanists tell us is best entitled to the name, namely, the Watercress. 
The Nasturtium is an ideal amateur’s plant, thriving both in town and 
country, sun er shade, rich or poor soil. Shade and rich soil are rather 
too much for it, as the plant develops foliage at the expense of flowers. 
The seeds may be sown either in March or April; if in the former month 
they should be sown 2in. deep, but rin. deep will suffice for the later sowing 
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As to the ways in which the Nasturtium may be used a correspondent writes 

**T once made an effective picture with Nasturtiums by planting them at the 
foot of Jerusalem Artichokes, the latter growing by the side of a dividing 
fence between my own and a neighbour’s garden. The Artichokes grew t 
a height of 1oft., and were smothered with flowers in summer. In anothe 

garden I trained single specimens on much-branched Bean sticks with grea 
success. Other well-known ways of planting Nasturtiums are on trellises, u 

strings, and over arches. One effect I well remember. As is customary i 
Kentish cottage gardens, the garden contained a large faggot pile, and a 
this bordered on the kitchen plot, the owner put in a few Nasturtium seed 
at the base. This pile blossomed into a thing of beauty. 

THE PANSIES. 

This is a good time to plant the Tufted Pansy, or Viola, as it is als 
called, for summer flowering, and a garden may be filled with colour from th 
family alone when strong tufts are put in within the next three weeks. Th 
word tufted is descriptive of quite a new race of Pansies, and means a shor 
sturdy, and leafy growth, which the older types of Pansy, we mean of th 
Heartsease strain, did not possess; and there is also another good quali! 
which the Tufted Pansy can claim—a long season of flowering. The pla: 
begins to bloom almost before winter has past, and continues with more 
less freedom until the late autumn, with a brief cessation in July. When 
is seen that the plants are languishing, cut off the flowers and mulch round t! 
stems with a good loamy soil. This will give the Pansics fresh vigour, at 
result in a mass of flowers through the autumn. A few of the most beauti! 
varie'ies are the following: Blue Gown, a soft shade and very free; Arch < 
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Grant, intense blue; Miriam Waters, also of a bluish colour; William Niel, 
rose; Cream King, creamy white; Queen of the Year, a pretty little blue 
flower, more like a Violet than a garden Pansy; Pembroke, yellow; Ardwell 
Gem, a clear yellow; Goldfinch, yellow; Cottage Maid, Duchess of Fife, 
Ethereal, and the charming little Violetta, which may be established on a wall; 
in fact, it is not known so well as it should be that the Violetta Pansies are 
as appropriate on a wall and as easy to establish as the Snapdragon. 


PLANTING HARDY PERENNIALS. 


We have just returned from the garden, where we examined the mixed 
border, which is bristling with young growth from the many beautiful hardy 
perennials responding to the warmth of early spring. It is when a fresh 
season is beginning that the opportunity should be seized of planting for 
future colour, and so this is the time to make groups of hardy perennials, or 
to plant them in beds or in borders. By hardy perennials we mean the 


SACKVILLE 


HE college founded by an Earl of Dorset in East 
Grinstead, an old Sussex town which has not yet taken 
the flavour of a London suburb, has endured a long 

history of misfortunes. Neglect and oppression wrought their 
worst upon the little community, the founder dying too soon to 
lay the first stone of the house, and his successor caring little 
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flowers that remain for years in the soil, and come up year by year, the 
Michaelmas Daisy, Phlox, Sunflower (not the annual sorts), Larkspur, or 
Delphinium, Japan Windflower (Anemone japonica), the Asphodel, Doro- 
nicum, Gypsophila paniculata, German Iris, Lupine, Peony, Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium czruleum), Pyrethrum, Trollius europzeus, Bellflowers such as 
the Peach-leaved Bellflower (Campanula persicifolia), Centaurea montana 
(the mountain Cornflower), Coreopsis grandiflora, Helenium pumilum and the 
brownish-coloured H. grandicephaium striatum, the orange-flowered Hiera- 
cium aurantiacum, the Loosestrife (Lythrum), Montbretias (which are, how- 
ever, better when lifted every year), the Winter Cherries (Physalis Aikekengi 
and Franchetti), Rudbeckia Newmanni, Sedum spectabile, the Telekia, one of 
the noblest of perennials, the Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica), the taller 
Speedwells (Veronica), and the Christmas Roses. This is not, of course, a 
complete list of the best hardy perennials, but it forms the nucleus of a good 
collection, 


COLLEGE. 


for the charity which had been planned so generously. Its 
wardenship was an office which no churchman with good interest 
at his back might covet, the wardens dwelling as poor men 
amongst the poor, and though more than one of them, faithful 
to his trust. brought the sorrows of the house to the ears of 
great people, they couid do little to press their claims. 

At the last, its old- 
fashioned beauty became its 
wr og best plea. John Mason Neale, 
See a 0 a young clergyman of the 

<, tractarian school, saw it and 
loved the old house, and in 1846 
Was presented to the warden- 
ship by the daughters of the 
then ducal family of Sackville, 
ag ae when he zealously set about the 
an es restoration of buildings which 
ee were ruinous and falling. The 
wardenship, humble office as it 
might be, was outside the con- 
trol of the bishops, who then 
pressed hard upon those who 
thought with Mr. Neale, and 
lor twenty years the warden 
found in Sackville College a 
pleasant haven. His work was 
jealously watched from without, 
and when the rebuilt chapel 
was fitted with those decent 
ornaments which have become 
the common accessories ot 
worship in our churches, 
Sackville College became a fort 
round whose walls reaction 
raged angrily. The bishop of 
the diocese put the house under 
what was in effect an interdict, 
and a Grinstead mob showed 
its practical sympathy with the 
bishop by breaking in and sack- 
ing the chapel. 

For sixteen years Mr. 
Neale opposed intolerance 
with tolerant good humour, 
living to see his inhibition 
removed and his_ persecuted 
school become a powerful body 
in the church. But although 
his fame as a scholar was 
recognised from  LKRussia_ to 
America, the wardenship of 
Sackville College was the last 
preferment which England had 
to offer this amiable man and 
untiring worker. When all 
else of his work is forgotten, 
he will be remembered for those 
versions of the Greek and 
Latin hymns which are without 
question amongst the incom- 
parable feats of translation into 
the English tongue. And 
though he brought restoration 
to Sackville College at a time 
when the architect was a some- 
what callous surgeon of old 
buildings, let it be remembered 
that he was the best friend 
which the old house bad found 
since Robert, Earl of Dorset, 
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lying in his last sickness, signed the will upon which the house 
arose. This founder, Robert Sackville, Earl of Dorset, is described 
to us as a man of singular learning, ‘‘ Latin and Greek being as 
familiar to him as his own natural tongue.” Such knowledge, 
however, might be expected of a man whose grandfather had 
invited that famous pedant, Roger Ascham, Lady Jane Grey’s 
schoolmaster, to breed him up with his own son. He succeeded 
to the earldom and to Buckhurst and Knole but a few 
months before his death. A man of an old Kentish family, 
whose pedigree boasted his descent from a cautious ancestor 
saved from the . 

wreck of the 
White Ship, even 
as Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s ances- 
tor was_ saved 
from death in 
battle—by his 
absence—he was 
born to wealth and 
high place, his 
father being the 
more famous Lord 
Buckhurst and 
Earl of Dorset. 
The elder Dorset 
had followed 
Burghley as high 
treasurer in the 
service of Eliza- 
beth, whose cousin 
he was, and died 
at King James’s 
council table after 
a life of many 
employments. He 
had rebuilt his 
father’s house of 
Buckhurst and the 
stately palace 
of Knole, 
had brought 
Queen Mary at 
Fotheringhay the Copyright. 
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news of her doom, and, more than all, had contributed to the 
making of the first English tragedy, the ‘‘ Tragedy of Gorboduc,” 
played in the Inner Temple hall in 1561, his share of cumbrous 
blank verse. 

Overshadowed perhaps by such a father’s career, the life of 
the younger Dorset was less eventful. He seems to have been 
a stern scholar, a bulwark of Protestantism, although his first 
and better-loved wife, a Howard of the Norfolk Howards, was 
suspected of attending the masses of the priests from abroad. 
With his second wife, the daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, 
he lived in open 
discontent, and 
before his death 
was dealing with 
the bishops _ to 
obtain a _ separa- 
tion from her. 
Sackville Col- 
lege, although its 
foundation was 
a cherished plan 
of Earl Robert’s, 
was not begun in 
his lifetime. It 
was an age which 
endowed many 
almshouses in 
place of the 
chantries = which 
Englishmen _ had 
once been wont 
to found, but 
Dorset’s nearest 
example was that 
of his aunt, Lady 
Fiennes, who had 
built the 
Emmanuel 
College in West- 
minster. The 
earl’s will, made 
at the beginning 
of 1609, in his last 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” sickness, _ recites 
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that he had_ pur- 
posed to build a 
hospital or college 
in East Grinstead, 
but he had _ till 
then set aside no 
fund for its build- 
ing. His father’s 
death so soon 
before must have 
kept him busied 
with the receiving 
of the great inheri- 
tance out of which 
he would have 
paid the building’s 
cost. Thewillgoes 
on to tell that he 
desired to bestow 
£1,000, or some 
such sum, upon 
the building work, 
and to endow the 
college with a rent 
charge out of his 
manors of £330 
yearly, so that 
twenty-one men 
and ten women 
were to be enabled 
‘‘there to live, to 
pray, serve, 
honour, and praise 
Almighty God,” 
and this in a con- 
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may perhaps repre- 
sent the ending of 
the work upon the 
house, and in 1622 
the first burial of 
an inmate of the 
collegeis recorded 
The college was 
to be the only 
enduring memorial 
of the earl, for his 
costly tomb 
ordered by him in 
Withyham church 
was utterly  de- 
stroyed when 
lightning made an 
end of the church 
and its Sackville 
chapel in 1663. 
In 1631 the 
house had a 
charter of incor- 
poration giving it 
the power to have 
a common seal, 
and to sue and be 
sued at law, and 
in the same year 
the statutes which 
had been drawn 
up for its rule were 
approved. The 
statutes followed 
the direction of the 


venient house of Copyright. THE BROTHERS’ DINING HALL. “country Lire.”  founder’s will, and 
brick and stone twenty-one men 
to be builded in East Grinstead “by the name of Sackville and ten poor women were to be entertained within the college, 
College for the poor.” each having a lodging and a small yearly pension. One of the 

His executors must have set about their task in leisurely men was to be warden, having obedience from his twenty brethren 
fashion, but the date of 1616 upon the knocker of the great door and ten sisters. The pensioners were to be over fifty vears of 
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age and unable to live and maintain themselves in the world 
outside. No married folk were to be chosen, a provision which 
gives a monastic note to this house of prayer. The law of the 
house was to be strict, no gadding abroad, no absence without 
leave for more than twelve hours at a time. No secret feasting 
or drinking was to waste the little pensions or distract the mind 
from the service of the chapel. Taverns, inns, and alehouse 
were barred to these sad collegians, and one prohibition alone 
shows any sign of relenting human nature. The rule which 
forbade ‘ dicing, carding, or unlawful games for any money or 
money’s worth’ was to be loosened in the Christmas holidays, 
at which poor man’s festival the dice might be cast, the cards 
shuffled and dealt, and the old folk disport themselves in all the 
merriment of unlawful games ‘in some public place, but in noe 
sort in any corners or private rooms.” Even stricter rules were 
laid down for the conduct of the warden, whose life was to be 
‘‘a light and a lanterne” to his fellows. In the harshest phrase 
the chief comfort of poor old men was denied entry to Sackville 
College. Nor warden, nor brother, nor sister was to take any 
tobacco in the house, or keep any in the college, ‘‘ for that the 
same is offensive to many, procureth much drinking and other 
inconveniences.” 

Never a rich charity, the tale of this hospital after its 
founding and incorporating is for long years a sad tale of justice 
withheld and of the law’s delay. The founder’s son Richard, 
the third earl, was the spendthrift who follows sooner or later upon 
the careful generations that pile upriches. A forefather Sackville 
had been christened Fill-Sack by his envious fellow-place- 
hunters, and had deserved the name. ‘This Richard emptied the 
sack by double handfuls, and sold away the manors from which 
Sackville College drew its livelihood. The new lords dis- 
avowed the payment of any rent-charge, and it was not until 
1700 that the litigation ended in the rent-charge being reduced 
by a full third toa sum which would then maintain but twelve 
pensioners and their warden. 

In the meantime it had fared hard with the defrauded 
charity, and the tale runs that, during that Civil War through 
whose troubles so many almshouses were wronged, five poor 
pensioners of Sackville College died ‘or stark want. When the 
great storm of 1703 ‘“‘o’er pale Britannia passed,” it did not 
spare this battered charity, but beat in its belfry and cracked the 
bell. The town encroached upon it in its feebleness and took 
the great room opposite the chapel for hire when a_ borough 
election or the like was forward, and the pensioners were at last 
elbowed from the same great room by the boys of a Grinstead 
foundation school, young barbarians who broke in upon the 
college peace until driven out in 1839. But like many another 
ancient charity it has weathered the days of neglect, and 
being an old house, the ornament of its town, one is in 
some doubt whether its last injuries may not have been suffered 
at the hands of its best friends, ill content with the simple 
beauties with which time and the Jacobean builder had 
endowed it. 

The plan of the house is a four-square range of buildings 
set upon high ground at the east end of the town, and enclosing 
a quadrangle of grass plots cut by paths. The entry is by a 
round arched doorway flanked by pilasters, with a sundial in 
the gable above. This southern front is at once the most 
picturesque side of the building, and the one which allows us 
the best view of the Jacobean work. An interesting range of 
well-proportioned stone buildings, with three gable and many 
small mullioned windows with plain dripstones, two massive 
brick chimneys rising between the gables. Through the 
archway we see across the quad the door of what was the 
lodging in which my lord the Earl of Dorset, the house’s 
patron, should be entertained on his way between Buckhurst 
and London. Above this door are carved the Dorset arms, 
surrounded by the garter with a coronet and supporters. 

The hall was rebuilt on the old plan in 1848, and is in 
nowise a beautiful example of the English hall. The fireplace, 
made up of poor details, is headed with a three-cornered piece of 
timber that once had its place in the chapel, whose inscription 
bids ** PRay GoD BLESS MY LORD OF DoRSET AND MY LADIE AND 
ALL THEIR POSTERITIFES. ANO. DO. 1619.” Below the words is 
the Sackville shield, the other armorial decorations being the 
arms of the De La Warrs, the Ambersts, and other allied 
families, painted by a lady in the mid-Victorian period, and in 
the mid-Victorian manner. The two handsome seventeenth 
century armchairs beside the fireplace are better worthy of 
remark. A stone recalls that this hall built for the honour of 
God and the use of the poor by Robert, Earl of Dorset in 1608 
(a date at which no stone was laid in its place), was in 1848 
rebuilt by George John, Earl De La Warr and William Pitt, 
Ear! Amherst, in right of their wives, representatives of the 
founder. 

The chapel, if we may trust the account of the Rev. 
John Mason Neale, was a plain building much decayed, floored 
with damp and slimy bricks. But it was, we may take it, a 
chapel in the Jacobean style, and in b tter keeping with its 
surroundings than the new chapel which thrusts from the line 
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of the «astern face of the college its new gable, with a window 
in the style of the early fourteenth century, that belies the 
whole history of the buil ing. Of this new work of the 
restorers the little well house in the co rtyard, as it stands 
half hidden in creeping pl.nts, is perhaps the most fortunate 
example. 

East Grinstead, now n a better mind, m y_ be trusted 
to recogn se the old college at its east end as a_ precious 
neighbour of the town. The ancient charity flourishes, its bad 
days behind it, and its buildings are safe until time makes an 
end of them, or until we lose that new-found love for venerable 
houses which all of us are now ready to profess devoutly. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE 
DURING THE WINTER. 


DO not know if there exists in England an equivalent to 

L’Auvergnat de Paris. Have the Welsh or Irish, the 

Scottish or Cornish residents in London any weekly paper 

to keep them informed of all their little local news? We 

read our Auverguat every Sunday with interest. How 
otherwise should we keep abreast with the births, deaths, and 
marriages, the joys and sorrows, the virtues and the crimes that 
form the local history of a province we have come to love? 
How else should we know that last Wednesday M. Rodaud of 
Amblat had his chimney on fire and that the old man’s damage 
is covered by an insurance? or that young Sauret, the farrier de 
Chalet, has at last made it up with Mile. Marie Brun at the 
general shop? This week our Awvergnat is unusually exciting, 
and gives us a picture of country life in winter which makes us 
thankiul to be dwellers in town. Here are a few among many 
items of local news: 


Murat,—Last Thursday diel Mlle. Romeville, a connection of the 
Lamoureux family. Her mortal remains will be interred at Notre Dame de 
Lescure when the weather permits. 

Cezens.—From the 4th to the roth of February dreadful weather ; 
roads blocked. The Paris post has arrived once Houses disappear under 
the snowdrifts ; lamps burn by day, as shutters have to b2 closed ; the cuttings 
through the snow are four métres deep, with tunnels several yards long to get 
out of the houses. Next day fresh snow has to be cleared. At the moment of 
writing all is calm, and the road-menders from Rodez are awaited with 
impatience. 

Trizac.—The snow falls incessantly, forming drifts that prevent all 
communication, 

Peyrusse.—The bad weather continues. The snow, driven before a cold 
wind, forms enormcus drifts. No more roads, no more ditches! The snow 
has levelled everything. It is impossible to find the road in the direction of 
Allanche: the postal service is performed uvéd@ Ferriéres, but under great 
difficulties. 


Here and there we read of a man or a beast frozen to death. 
At Ardes-sur-Couje the snow is melting, and high time, too, for 
** communications are still difficult and bread is lacking ; in many 
families the snowfall was unexpected and the provision of flour 
insufficient.” From Saint-Alyre-’es-Montayne we read “the 
drifts are as high as houses, movement is impossible. The 
sledges cannot go out, the bad weather continues, and if the 
proverb be true, ‘ February snow is as good as manure,’ we have 
a provision that will last us until July.” Here in Paris we have 
had bad weather, frost, and storm, but nothing of this kind, 
nothing that could even lead us to imagine the sufferings of our 
poor country friends in the centre of France. As a rule the 
visitation is noted without comment. Our Auverguat states his 
facts and leaves us to draw our own conclusion, but it appears that 
at Couffy the Socialist is abroad. ‘ We are blecked up by snow, 
communication with the outer world is difficult, and the postal 
service can be performed only at intervals of two or three days. 
In these circumstances certain of our worthy peasants complain 
ofthe inactivity of the road-menders. ‘ How is this?’ they cry. 
‘Surely with the exorbitant wages the road-makers receive they 
should have courage to spend the whole day in the snow and the 
drifts, even at the risk of remaining there eternally, albeit that 
their neighbours, the landowners, dare scarce poke their noses 
out of doors, or poke them out only just far enough to ascertain 
whether a generous arm has had the amiable idea of clearing a 
satisfactory road to the fountain or to the cowhouse. To work, 
road-menders, to work! and if the spiteful wind undo your 
work, arm yourselves with your shovel, and night and day strive 
against the elements. You will see in the end ’tis you who will 
get the best of it, and then your peasants will be satisfied.’ 
To-day (15th) it is snowing as hard as ever.” 

Poor road-mender! poor peasant! We sympathise with 
you both; but we shall have to send a few Parisians up into 
the hills to teach you hardness; for all winter through— 
rain, frost, wind, snow, and thaw—the stone benches in the 
garden opposite our window are occupied at luncheon-time 
by girls (presumably shop-girls) who, bare-headed for the most 
part, take their déjeuner al fresco regardless of weather and 
temperature alike. 
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N some hot spring morning one wearies of the bustle 
and clatter of Rome, one looks longingly at the 
bunches of blue anemones and crimson cyclamens 
on the flower-stalls, and pictures how they are 
growing in the April woods beyond the city; and 

there is keen pleasure in leaving behind the street-cries, the 
press and throng of the Corso, and the crowd of tourists, and in 
finding one’s self drawing out into the silent campagna, where 
the giant aqueducts stride across the plain, and the shepherd 
with his brown sheep and white dogs are the only living beings 
to be seen. The train winds higher and higher among grey 
olives and pink-flushed almond trees, and the air feels fresh and 
pure, as in the evening sunset we look back to Rome over that 
wondrous plain and see only the shadowy dome rising above the 
purple patch which is the city. So Tusculum of old for long 
centuries looked down upon Rome, for Rome was the most 
recent rather than the most ancient among the Latin cities. 
This 
Fatica di gloria e di sventure, 
Terra Latina 
(This Latin land, 
Tired out with glory and mis-fortune) 

goes back so far that its origin is lost in fabulous legends. It 
was said to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses 
and Circe, and Mauritius, Prince of Tusculum, claimed to be 
descended from them. It is strange indeed, as one wanders up 
the lonely paths and slopes that lie behind Frascati, to think 


THE DURE TORLONIA. 





that all over this wild ground, where the goats crop and the gorse 
and wild thyme scent the air, rose 


The white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all. 


A great, well-ordered city, with its own laws and civil dignitaries, 
and all around it a rich and cultivated country-side, with vines 
and olives, corn lands and pasture. On the neighbouring hiils 
the white walls of other cities glimmered in the sunshine, 
Palestrina, Preeneste, the ancient towns of Gabii and Labicum, 
and on the shores of the Alban lake that Alba Longa from 
which, five hundred years after the founding of Tusculum, a little 
band of outlaws was to descend into the plain, and there, where 
a hill rose beside the river, was to found Roma Immortalis. 

Tusculum saw Rome rise gradually to greatness. It inter 
matried with her, it made treaties with her, it fought her in the 
wide plain below. Probably it is over by Monte Porzio, in 
what looks like an extinct crater, that Lake Regillus lay, where 
that battle was fought when out of 40,000 Latins only 10,000 
came home, when Rome was only saved by her cavalry, and 
her generals voted a Temple to the Great Twin Brethren, who, 
in the moment when all seemed lost, men had seen riding in 
their van. 

In the decline of the Republic, and the rise of the Empire, 
men began to enjoy leisure. They had the wish to escape from 
the bustle of towns, and, peace reigning between Rome and 
prosperous Tusculum, the delightful slopes which lay below the 
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city were singled out, and villas rose in every part, from the 
smallest to the most sumptuous. The country-side was white 


with them; the names of great numbers have been recovered, 
and the sites of many determined. ‘There was the villa of the 
Octavii, where Villa Aldobrandini now stands; Cato’s was at 
Monte Porzio, that of Pliny the younger at Centrone. The 
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Javoleni built where the ruins of Borghetto now stand, Cicero’s 
stately school and halls stretched away to Grotta Ferrata, and 
on the site of Villa Torlonia glowed the gardens of Lucullus, 
most famous of all. Archeologists believe that the ancient 
villas were laid out on much the same plan as those of a later 
time, with a succession of terraces and marble balustrades, and 
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arranged so that the descending water could be utilised to the 
greatest possible advantage. Besides all that taste and love of 
luxury could do, Lucullus had here his celebrated library, to 
which Cicero often had recourse. Here he gave magnificent 
banquets, with delicacies brought from all parts of the known 
world; here, perhaps, he planted those cherry trees, which he 
was the first to introduce into Europe, bringing them from 
Cerasus in Pontus. At his death his superb villa came into the 
hands of the Flavii. In the first century it was part of the 
Imperial domains, and was restored and embellished by Domitian, 
and though the latter is said to have loved best his villa at 
Castel Gandolfo, numerous inscriptions, lead labels, and pieces 
of sculpture show the care he took in adorning this at Frascati. 
In the fourth century came the terrible blow of the trans- 
portation of the Court to Constantinople. The old capital was 
lett in fallen grandeur, and those who still clung to their well- 
loved country homes, came to realise the awful fate that awaited 
a small civilisation in the midst of an uncivilised world. All 
that refinement, those choice collections, that love of scholarship 
and learned leisure were shattered and dissipated by the invasions 
of the peoples of the North or the Saracens; and those who 
could not fly were forced into the narrow space protected by the 
city’s cyclopean walls. Numerous signs of great devastations 
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have been found among the ruins, but rothing that points to 
restoration or to any after attempt to inhabit them. The city of 
Tusculum was still of considerable size, saved by its tremendous 
walls, which enabled it to resist even the terrible onslaughts of 
the barbarian devastators. Notwithstanding the visitations of 
these barbarous hordes, a little group of farmers gathered among 
the ruined gardens of Lucullus; they were probably retainers of 
the great house, and, united by their Christian faith, a church 
and monastery found place among them, and so Frascati came 
into being. 

It was in the Middle Ages that there rose into importance 
the great race of the Counts of Tusculum, under which in the 
ninth and three following centuries ‘usculum became again a 
place of power and importance. ‘They were a race whose whole 
history is full of deeds of cruelty and treachery; but they figure 
as consuls and senators, and gave to Rome no less than seven popes. 
The ruined castle of Borghetto, lying below, was one of their 
fastnesses, and the history of Tusculum is a record of perpetual 
combats with rival popes and with the Roman people. Gradually 
the haughty town and its Counts degenerated, and in 1170, 
the last, Count Ranio, made over the possession to Pope 
Alexander I[II., who made a triumphal entry into the town and 
resided there for more than two years. It was during this time 
that there came to Tusculum the Ambassadors of Henry II. of 
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England, bringing the news of the murder of Thomas a Beckett, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and charged with the task of clearing 
the King from the accusation of having conspired to bring it 
about. 

As one of the conditions of accepting Alexander as their 
sovereign, the Tusculans were required to jevel their impregnable 
walls. The work of destruction was carried out in 1172, and 
the ancient city was left in an absolutely defenceless condition. 
In 1191, Pope Celestin III. and the Emperor Henry VI. 
betrayed the unhappy city into the hands of its enemies, the 
ever-jealous Romans. On an April night they surprised and 
stormed the place; the inhabitants defended themselves 
desperately, but a terrible massacre took place, and afterwards 
every building and temple and the prehistoric walls of Telegonus 
were razed to the ground, and salt strewn over the ruins, so 
that they should never be restored. 

The Colonna claim descent from the Conti, one of the oldest 
families in Italy, and a branch is said to have founded the Royal 
Family of Germany. The last of the race, Fulvia Conti, married 
a Sforza in 1650, and by an alliance with the Storza-Cesarini 
and the Torlonia, the Villa Conti belongs to-day to Duke Torlonia. 
In 1607, Cardinal Tolomeo de Come, Bishop of Tusculum, 
sold the villa to Cardinal Scipione Borghese, and it afterwards 
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belonged to Cardinals Altemps and Ludovisi. It was only in 
1632 that it was bought by the Conti. This family has given tc 
KXtome twenty-three popes, three anti-popes, four saints, twenty- 
two cardinals, and a whole bevy of martyrs, bishops, abbots, 
and senators. 

The villa itself is an unpretending white house, with broad 
eaves, and is of no particular interest. The whole beauty of the 
place lies in the grounds, which are approached by a fine avenue 
of plane trees. The great stairway offers an imposing coup d’ail, 
spread out against the slope in magnificent amplitude, its time- 
worn greystone relieved against the dark woods above, and the 
intervening spaces filled with pink monthly roses, which in spring 
and summer are very gay and sweet. At the top of this easy 
ascent a wide terrace runs the leneth of the grounds, from which 
we may wander into the dense ilex woods, studded with open 
spaces, in which are set graceful fountains. Suddenly the wood 
clears away and a wide stretch of green leads to the cascade, a 
terraced erection where the water falls from a considerable height 
and loses itself in a large, shallow basin, surrounded by stone 
arches and parapets, and a fountain rises high in the midst. 
Chmbing the mossy, shallow steps which mount on either side 
of the curving waterway, another plateau is reached, on which is 
placed the fountain, with its splendid framework of balustrading, 
here illustrated, and which, shut in on three sides by the ilex 
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wood, and on the other commanding peeps and vistas of distant 
plain and mountain, is one of the most beautiful objects of this 
or, indeed, of any Italian garden. The water here is dark and 
deep, and there is not lacking a story of a guilty monk finding 
his grave here. He is said to walk on moonlight nights, and to 
disappear in the spray of the fountain. Among those who lived 
here in other days was Henry, Cardinal of York, who, on the 
death of his brother, Charles Edward, cause! himself to be 
proclaimed King of England, by the title of Henry IX. He 
lived forty-two years at Frascati, of which he was the bishop; 
there is a monument erected by him to his brother in the 
cathedral, and a bust of himself in the library which he founded. 


THE INFLUENCE OF : 
GRASS ON APPLE TREES. 
FEW weeks ago we described the effect of pruning on 
certain varieties of apples in the interesting experi- 
mental fruit farm at Woburn under the direction of 
Mr. Spencer Pickering, F.R.S., and would now direct 
attention to a phase of fruit culture that has an 


important bearing on the future success of the tree — the 
influence of grass around the stem. Amongst the varied work 
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at Woburn that portion devoted to experiments of this character 
has been the most successful and convincing. It has been an 
object-lesson of the greatest value to many fruit-growers, who 
have had an opportunity of observing the evil results of a very 
common practice displayed in an unmistakable manner. ‘lhere 
is not the slightest doubt that thousands of fruit trees are 
seriously checked in the first years of plantation life by being 
planted in established grass, or by allowing the roots to become 
turfed over immediately afterwards. The stunting effect produced 
may only extend for a few years, though this means so much lost 
time in the development of the tree, or it may permanently 
restrict the growth, so that the full proportions are never 
attained. 

The experiments here referred to were begun in 1894 and 
1895, when dwarf trees on a broad-leaved Paradise stock of 
Bramley’s Seedling, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Pott’s Seedling, 
and standard trees on the Crab stock of the first two varieties 
with Lane’s Prince Albert, were planted in land that had been 
dug two spits deep. In the following spring a row of each of the 
varieties above named (comprising six trees, or thirty-six in all) 
was sown with grass seeds at the rate of 26lb. per acre, the 
mixture being one specially selected as suitable for permanent 
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pasture on heavy land. The grasses included were Alopecurus 
pratensis (1lb.), Cynosurus cristatus (2lb.), Dactylis glomerata 
(5lb.), Festuca pratensis (3lb.), Festuca rubra (3lb.), Festuca 
duriuscula (2lb.), Phleum pratense (1lb.), Poa nemoralis semper- 
virens (11b.), Italian rye grass (3lb.), and Pucey (5lb.). For a time 
the different grasses maintained their respective proportions fairly, 
but the Dactylis (Cocksfoot) soon began to assert its predominance, 
and in a few years a large percentage of the grass consisted 
of that species, which grew very strongly, producing a great 
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amount of coarse herbage. The space covered with grass 
round each tree extended in the case of the dwarf Cox’s 
Orange Pippin and Pott’s Seedling to 53ft. from the stems, 
and as these trees were 11ft. apart in the rows and the 
same distance between the rows, this means that half the 
space between neighbouring rows on each side was grassed 
over, while in the direction of the row the whole space was 
covered except where the plots were divided by paths. For 
the dwarf Bramley’s Seedling the same space was allowed 
between the rows, but the trees were 13ft. 6in. apart in the lines, 
the space being turfed over just as with the other two varieties, 
that is, the grass spaces for Cox’s Orange Pippin and Pott’s 
Seedling were r1ft. in diameter, and for Bramley’s Seedling rrft. 
one way by 13ft. 6in. another. 

The dwarf trees were all in the upper part of the ground, 
and under fairly equal conditions, but the standard trees were 
differently placed, Bramley’s Seedling being at the higher 
part of the farm, Cox’s Orange Pippin about halfway down, 
and Lane’s Prince Albert at the lowest part, there being also 
considerable variations in the character of the soil. In the case of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin and Lane’s Prince Albert the area sown 
round each tree was only 6ft. square, but with Bramley’s 
Seedling it was 12ft. square. 

The treatment accorded to the trees in the grass was 
precisely the same as that given to the normal plots, where the 
trees were in open soil. These were utilised for comparison 
with the trees in grass. The same artificial manures were used 
for all these trees in the same amounts (equal chemically to 
about twelve tons of stable manure per acre), and they were 
applied at the same time. Ordinary autumn pruning was also 
adopted for all, so that the only different condition was the grass 
growing over the roots. This was cut two or three times a year, 
and nothing was removed; the grass was merely distributed 
over the surface of the turf, and allowed to dry or rot where it 
had grown. 

The effects of the grass were clearly seen in all the trees the 
second year from planting; the development of the leaves was 
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restricted, the colour was affected, the shade of green being 
lighter and less healthy-looking, the branch growth was con- 
spicuously less, and the whole appearance of the trees was decidedly 
inferior to that of those in the open soil. With regard to the 
dwarf trees this difference became more marked for several years, 
and in the second report, published in 1900 (page 160), two 
photographs are given of Bramley’s Seedling, which were taken 
jn the autumn of 1898, namely, four years from the time of planting, 
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and admirably illustrate both the progress. made by the trees in 
the open ground and the astonishing evil results of the grass. The 
tree in the turfed plot was little more than 3ft. high, having made 
very little advance since the time it was planted, yet that in the 
open soil was a freely-branched bush nearly 7ft. in height, and as 
much in diameter, with shoots of the current year 2ft. to 3ft. long. 
The one photograph showed a useless tree, in the other was repre- 
sented a vigorous healthy growth, well furnished with finely- 
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developed shoots. Taking the actual cubic space occupied, it was 
more than one hundred times superior to the tree in grass. The 
other two varieties showed the same differences, and though 
slight attempts at recovery have been made in subsequent years, 
the proportion has been little altered. 

Interesting and important as the demonstration has been 
with the trees in question, the objection has been frequently 
raised that it is not usual to plant dwarf trees on Paradise stocks 
in grass. The remark is perfectly true, but when these experiments 
were repeated with standard trees on Crab stocks the results, with 
some modification, due to special circumstances, were practically 
identical. Asalready stated, the grass space around the standard 
Lane’s Prince Albert and Cox’s Orange Pippin was restricted to 
6ft. square, but this‘was sufficient materially to affect the growth 
for several years. 

The results can be easily judged from photographs of the 
first-named variety, which were taken in 1896, and publisted in 
the first report (1897, page 100), and from those which accompany 
these notes. The effects were exactly like those on the dwarf trees, 
namely, the specimens in grass had made little growth, the foliage 
was under-sized, pale in colour, and defoliation occurred consider- 
ably before that of the normal trees. As soon, however, as the 
roots approached the margin of the grass the trees began to 
recover, and in a few years they had so nearly reached the normal 
condition that the grass was removed and the experiment dis- 
continued. Thus, although the same area of grass reduced the 
length of time during which the experiment lasted, it served 
still further to illustrate the subject by demonstrating that the 
recovery of the trees could be accelerated by an early removal of 
the cause of restricted growth. 

Where the larger grass area of 12ft. square was allowed, as 
in the Bramley’s Seedling standards, the ill-etfects were more 
pronounced and of much longer continuance: but even in that 
case, owing to the rapid root extension of this vigorous variety, 
signs of recovery were visible before there were any in the dwarf 
trees. Upon examination of the most conspicuous examples it 
was found that some of the roots had reached the grass margin, 
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and were drawing their supplies from unturfed soil. Had the 
whole space between the trees (30ft. in one direction, and 15ft. 
in another) been turfed over, there could be no_ reasonable 
doubt that the date of recovery would have been proportionately 
postponed. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from these experi- 
ments is that scarcely any treatment can be more injurious to 
young apple trees than planting them in turf or allowing the 
roots to become grassed over before the trees are thoroughly 
established. Where it is desired to plant grass land with apples, 
a space of at least 3ft. from the stem should be kept clear of 
grass and weeds for several years. But the finest grass orchards 
known to us are those where the land has been cultivated and 
cropped between the trees for ten or twelve years, then laid down 
to grass and fed off bysheep. In the Midland Counties there are 
a few such orchards, on estates managed on up-to-date principles, 
which could not be surpassed for health, productiveness, and 
protit. 

In the Woburn experiments the investigation respecting 
grass effects on apple trees led to a number of other matters 
being taken up, with a view to the possible determination of the 
actual cause. Diminished aeration of the soil, reduced supplies 
of water and of food-yielding substances for the roots of the 
trees, would all result from the growth of the grass. Each 
of these, with its effects, has been, therefore, studied in separate 
experiments, but the results have not reached a conclusive stage. 
The whole matter is so involved and difficult that the majority 
of growers are content to take the practical results already 
pointed out as sufficient for ordinary purposes. 

As in some cases a too-vigorous growth at starting may 
seriously retard the fruiting period of fruit trees, and the 
behaviour of other kinds may not be the same as that of apples, 
further experiments were begun a year or two since with pears, 
plums, and cherries, which should yield much interesting informa- 
tion when the records are completed. To show the thorough 
character of the experiments, the surface of the soil around the 
tree base was cemented over, and with no apparent evil result ; 
but on such experiments, interesting to a remarkable degree, 
we shall express no definite opinion at present. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


A RrEruRN TO WINTER. 

INCE last writing these notes, the most severe storm of the winter 
has been experienced in Aberdeenshire. The last spring-like day 
was February Ist, when song-thrush, missel, and great tit were all 
in full song, and everything was very far forward. On the 
2nd, however, a snow-storm set in, and the upper districts are 
still snowclad (28th). Sunday, the rith, was perhaps the 

stormiest day, and by evening over a foot of snow coyered the ground, and 
many of the roads were blocked by crifts over 6ft. deep. On Upper Donside, 
especially, the snow-storm was most severe, and the mail-driver had the 
greatest difficulty in forcing his way through to Gartly, over twenty miles from 
Strathdon, and the railway station for this very out-of-the-way district. The 
railway was not greatly affected by the storm, but at least one train was 
snowed up, and the engine sent to its rescue shared the same fate. Since 
the rth the weather has been mostly clear and frosty, and skating and 
curling bonspiels are in full swing on the lochs. Naturally, this sudden 
change has told severely on the birds, and except near the sea both the 
song and missel thrushes are again silent, while the flocks of fieldfares 
have become very tame. The great tit, however, still utters his clear, bell- 
like notes, even in the midst of the falling snow, doubtless because he knows 
full well that with several cocoanuts hanging up in the grounds he need pay 
little attention to frost and snow. Each season about this time, or rather 
earlier, herring gulls are seen far up the river Dee and on the lochs, where 
they are but rarely met with in summer, In fact, for a short time, they take 
the place of the black-headed gulls in spring. Also about this season pairs of 
lesser black-backed gulls are often seen on this river, although they do not 
breed in the county. Now, as a rule, the herring gulls keep near the coast— 
that is to say, within five or six miles of it—and as they never nest inland it is 
curious why they should prefer the uplands at a certain season of the year. 
THE TITMOUSE FAMILY. 

Recently I have been observing the birds in two districts of Aberdeen- 
shire—one only about four miles from the coast, and the other cver thirty 
miles inland—and have been struck by the fact that the notes of the birds 
in the upland district are in some cases considerably different from those near 
the coast. For instance, the great tit of the low grounds seems to utter his 
notes much less frequently than his brother of the highlands, but the latter is 
a much more timid bird. Again, take the coal tit, in my opinion the most 
charming of otr small birds. Amongst the deer forests he is quite the most 
common bird to be met with, and, whether it is a cunfidence in his numbers, 
or whatever may be the reason, he seems to have a much stronger and more 
frequently-uttered cry than the coal tits on the low grounds, which share the 
land with the great and blue tits. The coal tit is the smallest of his 
family, and w Ii always give way to either the great or blue tit. Should he be 
eating a cocoanut, and either of the latter birds appears on the scene, the 
cal tit does not wait to argue the point, but makes off immediately. One 
way of gettirg over th’s difficu.ty is to place a number of chips of lard on 
the grass in the vicinity of the cocoanut, as the coal tit, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, prefers lard or suet to anything, while the other two of his rela- 
tions seem quite content with the cocoanuts; in fact, the great tit seems almost 
to prefer them, It is a pretty sight to see the tiny coal tit storing up 
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a supply of food. Scarcely remaining on the ground for a second, he picks 
up a bit of the fat and flies off with it to a neighbouring spruce. Halfa 
minute sees him back again, and backwards and forwards he hurries for sore 
time. At first I could not make out how he got rid of the suet so easily, as I 
thought he could never have eaten it in so short atime; but one day I 
discovered his store, owing to a piece of suet dropping, from the tree at my 
feet. I have never known either the great or blue tit to store up food. I 
wonder whether any of our readers who hang up cocoanuts for the birds 
have known of the long-tailed tits eating them? I never once have seen them 
at the cocoanuts, but then the fact must be taken into consideration that we 
seem to have very few long-tailed tits here nowadays. This season I noticed 
the blue tits paired on February 6th, and the great tits on February 7th, 
which is, if anything, rather earlier than usual. 
UNusuAL VIsIroRS TO THE COCOANUTS. 

At times we have strange visitors to the cocoanuts, but rone of them can 
hang on for any length of time like the agile titmice. Often a robin tries 
desperately to obtain a foothold, but rarely indeed is it that he succeeds ; and 
a blackbird fails even more ignominiously. Sometimes, too, a confiding 
squirrel appears on the scene, and climbs gingerly head first down the string 
on which the cocoanut is hung. Occasionally he manages to hang on for 
some little time; but what usually happens is that the squirrel’s weight and 
movements combined bring down the cocoanut to the ground, to his evident 
satisfaction, as he then can continue his meal under more favourable conditions, 
and it is charming to watch him biting pieces off the cocoanut and then eating 
them, while sitting on his hind legs, with the food held in his fore paws. Of 
course, even when the cocoanut is lying on the ground, it is difficult for the 
squirrel to get his head inside, and I have sometimes seen him rush round 
and round, shaking the cocoanut angrily, and probably using many bad words 
about it. 

THE SONG-BIRDS’ AWAKENING. 

In Aberdeenshire the birds are naturally considerably later in commencing 
to sing than is the case further South. In England it is, I read, no uncommon 
occurrence for the skylarks to continue in song throughout the winter, and the 
song-thrush to sing at the fall of the ycar. Now, as far as I know, this is 
never the case here, and one rarely hears the skylark’s full song before mid- 
February. This year I have heard them for nearly a month singing a few 
bars of their glorious song; but the first time that they could have been said 
to be in full song was on February 18th. Although there was a hard frost 
on that date, yet the larks seemed to rejoice in the sunshine, and they were to 
be heard on many fields with a southern exposure near the coast. The 
chaffinch I heard singing imperfectly on February 14th, also near the coast, 
and I first heard his full song exactly a week later, and that,, too, while he 
was on the wing. By a strange coincidence, last spring I heard the chaffinch’s 
song for the first time on the very same day of the month, and at almost the 
same time of day, but away amongst the hills of Strathdon, instead of in the 
tame low country. The blackbird was in song on February 21st—nearly a 
month later than the thrush, The rooks have not yet commenced nesting 
operations, but they are often to be seen at the rookeries, and had it not been 
for the change in the weather, would probably have had nests ere now. In 
January many of the red grouse had paired, and most of the packs had 
broken up, but the snow has caused them to reassemble in even larger packs 
than has been the case in the earlier part of the winter. It is, I believe, 
uncertain whether the grouse remain mated when they pack afresh after 
they have paired, but I believe they do unless the storm is of ex- 
ceptional severity and length. The ptarmigan, on the other hand, I have 
seen paired in almost every month of the year; in October, when they are 
returning to their winter plumage, and in bleak January, when the hills are 
deep in snow, and the birds feed on the ridges swept bare by the driving 
winds, and when all other bird-life has sought refuge on the lower grounds. 

THE WATER OUSEL. 

No Highland stream would be complete without the dipper, or, as he is 
called in the North, the water cusel. His song is of extraordinary sweetness, 
ani has an added charm in that it is heard in the autumn—in Octcber and 
November—when few birds have the courage to sing. In a severe winter 
many of the ousels descend from the mountain burns an make their homes 
near the estuaries of rivers, where half-a-dozen at a tire may be seen on a 
small stretch of the water. A few of the hardier spirits remain up amongst 
the hills, where the burns are half frozen over, and I have watched one 
through the glass for a considerable time while he was feeding in the stream. 
After standing a while motionless on-the ice at the water’s edge, he would 
dive in, and remain under for some time, reappearing a little further down 
stream. This would be repeated for several times till the ousel, having 
satisfied his appetite, stood on the ice and pruned his feathers complacently. 
A great many hard things have been said of this bird by anglers, on account 
of the supposed mischief he does to the salmon’s spawning-beds ; in fact, 
keepers have even gone so far as to assert that, not content with spawn, the 
dipper even devours the young salmon fry, and, as a proof, say that they have 
found quantities of fish at the nest. While not affirming positively that this 
is not the case, I think the dipper is blamed a great deal too much on this 
account. It is true that most of the bird’s life is spent beneath the surface of 
the stream on the hunt for food, but this food must not necessarily consist of 
spawn or young fish. What is far more likely is that the dipper feeds on the 
numberless small insects to be found on river-beds, and that he has been 
unjustly condemned from the fact that he may unconsciously be foraging 
near a spawn-bed, 





THE FISHING SEASON. 

Salmon-fishing commenced on the Dee, Don, Spey, an] the majority of 
Scottish rivers on February 11th, and fairly good sport has been obtained. 
On the opening day there was a vreat deal of ‘*sniw bree” on the water, 
which was all against ,ood sport; and even since then the rivers have been 
low, with usually a good deal of ‘‘ grue” on the water, so anglers are eagerly 
awaiting a ‘‘fresh.” A friend of mine—a keen fisherman—came all the way 
from London to Deeside, but after three days returned without having had a 
single ‘‘ touch,” owing to the low temperature of the water! Notwithstanding 
the poor condition of the water, some excellent takes are to be recorded, notably 
that on a reach on mid-Deeside, where fourteen good salmon were landed in 
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Fresh fish have been got as far up the Dee 
as the Balmoral reaches, where fish are, as a rule, not 
got tll later in the year. Salmo )-fishing seems a trifle 
out of place at present, with all the country-side deep 
in snow; but nothing is sufficient to damp the ardour of 
an enthusiast. I have noticed some charm‘ngly-pretty 
effects on the river lately, One evening, just about sunset, 
the water seemed quite green, from the reflection of the 
sky above, while the setting sun lit up the snow and ice- 
coverel banks with an exquisite rosy glow, a solitary 
ansler in the distance, wading waist-deep in the ice-cold 
water, giving a finishing touch to the scene, and behind 
ali stood the lone snow-clad mountains. 

SETON P. Gorpon, 


one day, 


PROFITABL 
| PIG-KEEPING. 


N looking over the official notes on the 
markets for last week we are struck by 
such phrases as “pigs very dear” at 
Norwich; ‘pigs of every description 
scarce and dear” at Newcastle; ‘ zood 

trade for bacon and porker pigs in sellers’ 
favour’ at Salford: ‘ pigs also sold at fully late 
rates” 
prices” at Wakefield. 
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at Shrewsbury; ‘pigs in good demand at improved 
There are few industries that go up and 


down so guickly as that of pig-breeding, and the reason for this 
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we may probably find in the prolificacy of the animal. 


MOTLEY GROUP. 


Almost 


all the other creatures of the farmyard breed slowly. The ewe 
does not produce on an average two lambs a year, and it is very 


rare indeed for a ewe to have lambs twice in the 
year. The event has been known to occur 
in the Dorset Horn breed, but in no other. 
The cow usually has but one calf and the 
mare but one foal in the twelve months; 
but pigs do not come singly, but in large 
battalions. They also mature very quickly 
in proportion to their size, so that it is much 
easier to respond to the demands of the market 
in their case than in the case of sheep and cattle. 
If the stock of the latter becomes seriously 
diminished it takes several years to recover, 
whereas a good demand for pigs is always sure 
of an answer. There are many, nevertheless, 
who hold that pig-breeding will never become 
extremely popular in Great Britain until we 
begin to make more of our own butter. Ina 
dairy used for the production of butter there is 
always a quantity of waste product that can be 
most economically and conveniently turned into 
pig; but at present our farmers, generally 
speaking, hold the opinion that the best way to 
get rid of the produce of their cows is in the 
original shape of milk. They not only get a 
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better price for it than for the butter; but the trade is, prac- 
tically speaking, a ready-money one, and involves no expendi- 


ture for plant and apparatus. 
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of all that would otherwise be wasted. 


Hence, despite many homilies 
addressed to him on the subject, 
the British farmer continues to 
hold in his own practical mind 
that it is better business to sell 
milk to the towns than to make 
butter, and while he holds this 
opinion he wi!l never take to 
pig-keeping on a very large 
scale. Asa matter of tact, the 
most thriving establishments 
for pigs at the present moment 
are those where the animals 
are kept for stud purposes. 
The English farmer has got 
«a name all over the world 
as a breeder of livestock, and 
his pigs of various kinds are 
sought for to replenish the 
very herds whence our supplies 
of bacon are drawn. Never- 
theless, there is reason to 
believe that in the immediate 
future some change will be 
witnessed in this state of things. 
The small holder is in the way 
of increasing in numbers, and 
whatever the pig may be to 
other farmers, he is emphati- 
cally to the owner of a small 
holding the gentleman who 
pays the rent. The fact is 
that the animal’s omnivorous 
appetite makes of him a 
splendid medium for disposing 
On a small holding, 


for example, of the market garden type, there is much that 


cannot be very economically disposed of at market. 
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the best, a profit is always to be made, but 
the disposal of the refuse offers a difficult 
problem. For instance, take the best of the 
potatoes. When picked, crated, and des- 
patched properly to market they are fairly 
certain to secure a satisfactory price, but the 
holder frequently finds it difficult to get rid 
of the smail potatoes. Should he send them 
to the usual place of sale the chances are 
that his return will amount to next to 
nothing, while there is no local means of 
disposing of them unless it be by sending a 
certain quantity to the bakers who use smail 
potatoes regularly for the adulteration of flour. 
So it is with nearly all the other interior 
stuff grown in the garden. It is scarcely 
possible to obtain a price for it in the 
market. On the other hand, it can be utilised 
in a most satisfactory manner for the feeding 
of pigs ; but in that case, of course, judgment 
must be exercised as regards the number 
kept. A general opinion held by farmers is 
that if food has to be bought for pigs it 
is very difficult to make a profit out of the 
bacon, and no doubt this is a_tolerably Copyright. 
accurate statement as far as practical purposes 

are concerned. In theory it may be possible to purchase 
feeding-stuffs and still produce bacon at a profit, but in actual 
practice the average individual fails to do so. ‘Thus the first 
principle in the ezonomy of pig-keeping is to keep only as 
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feeding the pigs on boiled nettles and other greenstuff to be 
picked up by the roadside, but obviously this cannot be 
done in every part of England. So also there are places 
where the porkers can be turned into the woodland what 
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many as there are facilities for feeding. On a small holding it 
will generally be found that two or, at the outside, three are 
sufficient, but then much depends upon the situation of the 
place. In some parts of the country excellent bacon is made by 
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time the acorns and nuts are falling ; but the possibility of 
doing this has to be carefully considered beforehand, as_ it 
is not possible everywhere. What must puzzle the beginner 
at pig-breeding very much is the choice of breed that he 
means to keep, and here again it is 
much better to avoid any hard-and-fast 
rule, and to decide according to cir- 
cumstances. No doubt if a man have 
a particular fancy for some one breed, 
such as the Berkshire or the Tam- 
worth, it is best for him to stick to 
it, because he will take more pride 
and pleasure in attending to his 
favourites than in rearing those that 
he does not fancy so much. But it 
is much better for the breeder to 
have a mind quite free from senti- 
mental preferences, either of one kind 
cr of another. If he is simply 
purchasing pigs to fatten for the 
market, then no doubt he is quite 
at liberty to follow his individual 
taste; but supposing he is breeding 
them to sell to his neighbours, it is 
well to ascertain beforehand what 
sort they prefer. We speak at present, 
of course, of the industry on a compara- 
tively small scale, and one of which the 
immediate object is the butcher’s shop; 
but the rearing of pedigree pigs is 
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one well suited 
to engage the 


attention of the 
fancier. When the 
kind of pig has 
been decided upon, 
the next question 
that naturally 
arises is that of 
buildings. On 
many estates the 
piggeries are as 
substantially built 
as if they were 
meant to last for 
centuries, but we 
are inclined’ to 
doubt the wisdom 
of thus building. 
The substantially- 
built pig - house 
has the defect of 
not being remov- 


able, and when ¥! Pon : 
that scourge of — 
the pig-breeder — Copyright. PEDIGREE 


breaks out, swine 

fever, the disinfection of these large buildings is a difficult, if 
not an impossible, job. It can never be accomplished so 
effectually as is the case when the pigsties have been con- 
structed of light inflammable material, which can be, and 
is, burnt to the ground without incurring any very heavy 
loss. Fire is the greatest purifier we possess, and in these 
days, when epidemics are so_ destructive, utilising its 
agency is greatly in favour. It has been pointed out, too, 
that pigs, as it were in defiance of the laws of hygiene, often 
thrive better in the most wretched sheds put up by the poor 
people than in the sumptuous piggeries of the rich. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this is due to the filth and 
discomfort in which they live. It is much more probably caused 
by the superior ventilation of the small building. Pigs, like every 
other domestic animal, need plenty of fresh air if they are to 
be healthy, but there is no reason why in a model outhouse they 
should not have this as well as they have it in the cottage pigsty. 
A mistaken idea that used to be very common was that pigs 
were naturally fond of dirt. This is not so in reality, and the 
jrains and pipes should be arranged so as to leave the house as 
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dry and whole- 
some as is 
possible. The 
next point is that 
the boiling-house 
or store for feed- 
ing purposes 
should be quite 
close to the pig- 
Stres,; as this 
enables a_ great 
amount of labour 
to be saved when 
feeding. Pipes 
should be laid to 
run the heated 
food direct from 
the boilers to the 
trough, :o that no 
time is lost in 
carrying it in pails. 
As in the case of 
fowls, pigs fatten 
far more easily on 
wwarm food, and 
indeed on a good 
deal jess of it than 
when served cold. One thing that all practical pig- keepers 
should bear in mind is that the pig likes warmth, and in 
the attempt to render his quarters well ventilated and 
altogether more sanitary according to modern ideas care 
must be taken to supply bedding that will enable him to 
at the same time breathe fresh air and yet to enjoy the 
snugness to which he is so addicted. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


ITHOUT being in any way unfair to a nation, it 
may be permissible to say that only a Caledonian 
was likely to have written Nature Knowledge 
in Modern Poetry (Longmans). The author is 
Mr. Alexander Mackie, who is described on 

the title-page as late Examiner in English, Aberdeen University, 
and no doubt in framing this book his ambition was innocent 
and even meritorious. But the result is an extraordinary piece 
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of Philistinism. To begin with, it is wrong in spirit. ‘ Poetry, 
like every other art,” says Mr. Mackie, ‘ follows on the heels of 
knowledge, dogging her steps and picking up part of the wealth 
she scatters behind her.”’ With this idea in his mind’s eye the 
good Aberdonian examines the Nature knowledge in his favourite 
poets, and in his very superior way pats their backs or awards 
them marks. Again, ‘it is more especially in recent times that 
Natural Science has crept into poetry,” and Mr. Mackie will 
have it that the poet has learnt from the man of science the value 
of close observation. In the eighteenth century, ‘‘ The poet was 
largely content to sit alone in his study and spin cobwebs from 
his brain.” It is not easy to discuss this sort of thing with 
patience and urbanity. 

Mr. Mackie writes as if literature had commenced in the nine- 
teenth century; but looking back into the dim past, he might have 
seen it was not the man of science, but the poet who led the way. 
What student of natural history ever observed with the closeness 
and accuracy of a Homer, a Shakespeare, or evena Chaucer? And 
it has been the chief giory of the poet, that whatever theory of the 
universe might be in vogue during his time, he saw truth as it 
existed independent of passing theory. Darwin, as our author 
hints, introduced a new cosmogony, but the new light he brought 
to bear on the universe did not in any way supersede or 
detract from the deepest thoughts of the grave poets who 
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It is only the skilled botanist accustomed to examine fruits as well as the 
more attractive flowers that knows how many carpels are combined in the 
chestnut capsule. 


And here is another passage rendered almost funny by the 
solemn and sesquipedalian comment : 


Enoch Arden’s wife’s shop was 
order’d all 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or her seedling. 


The xstivation of flower-buds and the placentation of carpels are 
outside the ordinary man’s knowledge, and seldom form part of a 
poet’s equipment; but here our poet shows that they are familiar subjects 
to him. 


In the same way, Tennyson is given a chapter as an ento- 
mologist, because of his well-known description of the dragon- 
fly, and because he wrote such lines as, ‘* But move as rich as 
Emperor moths,” and ‘As rich as moths from dusk cocoons.” 
Similarly, he is allowed a chapter as an ornithologist for the 
reason that he knew by sight and hearing a number of the 
common and familiar wild birds. The truth of the matter is 
very simple. Tennyson was a country boy, and would have 
been unlike his kindif he had not noticed the birds that flew and 
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had gone before. ‘It is all Maya—illusion,” said the thinker of 
the Orient; ‘‘the baseless fabric of a dream,’’ concluded Shake- 
speare; and in the Odyssey and the Book of Job there are 
passages as deep and mournful. By force of the insight 
imagination brings with it, Lucretius anticipated much that 
science has since yielded. 

To descend to much lower ground, even in the eighteenth 
century there were poets who did not confine themselves to the 
study and the easy-chair, ‘The Loves of the Plants,” by 
Erasmus Darwin, we may assume to bea poem after ourauthor’s 
own heart, while in Gray and Cowper and Thomson he will 
surely find as much close observation as in the nineteenth 
century bards. In any case, it seems to be absurd to go through 
poetry with an eye only to allusions to Nature. Again, because 
Tennyson knew a certain number of wild flowers and garden 
flowers by name, is he therefore to be called a botanist? Mr. 
Mackie defends the title in passages such as the following: 

The fruit of the horse-chestnut has a distinctive colouring somewhat 
rare jn Nature, and it has accordingly been adopted as a picturesque epithet 
in several directions. Tennyscn transforms the conventional ‘* chestnut ” 
hair into something fresher and more definite. . In ‘‘The Brook” Katie 
Willows’ hair is 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within, 
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sang round the old rectory at Somersby. He listened to the 
lark singing above the wold, and, being short of sight, came in 
time to judge by sound when the bird had reached the top of its 
flight and was preparing to descend. 

In his long walks across the wolds and in the lanes ot 
Lincolnshire he saw all the familiar wild flowers and wild 
creatures of English, life, but in regard to none of them could he 
be described as a specialist, or even a very learned student. 
In regard to Nature as in science—he took the broad results 
and generalised them in his philosophy. 

The next poet in our author’s list is Wordsworth, who was 
even a greater sinner than Tennyson in the way of refusing to 
work out the details of natural history. Up in Cumberland, his 
home, he was accustomed to hear the cuckoo sing in spring, and 
to watch the redbreast, the wood-sparrow, and other familiar 
birds. Mr. Mackie has no difficulty in showing that he was 
very frequently mistaken in regard to the habits of the birds he 
described, as when he referred to the stock-dove as nesting in 
trees, whereas it more usually makes its home in a rabbit’s 
burrow. Indeed, our author was probably right in assuming 
that when Wordsworth wrote of the stock-dove it was the wood 
pigeon he had in his mind. The owl is common in Cumberland, 
and hence, perhaps, that memorable line, ‘‘ The tremulous cry of 
the complaining owl.” 
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After Wordsworth we come to Matthew Arnold, whose 
natural history again is purely that of a poet. One of his 
most characteristic poems shows his fine observation of rural 
lie, though the natural history does not amount to much: 


Like as a farmer who hath lost his dog 

Some morn at market in a crowded town— 
Through many streets the poor beast runs in vain 
And follows this man after that for hours, 

And late at evening, spent and panting, falls 
3efore a stranger’s threshold, not his home, 
With flanks a-tremble, and his slender tongue 
Hangs quivering out beneath his dust-smeared jaws, 
And piteously he eyes the passers by, 

But home his master comes to his cwn farm, 

Far in the country, wondering where he is. 


The last writer to be subjected to Mr. Mackie’s scrutinising is 
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James Russell Lowell. At least one of the passages quoted 
by Mr. Mackie is notable for its poetry: 
Two graves are here: to mark the place 
At head and foot an unhewn stone, 
O’er which the herald-lichens trace 
The blazon of oblivion. 
Such is the criticism of poetry from the point of view of 
a student of natural history. We do not think it would be good to 
encourage this sort of thing in teaching children, as it is far more 
important that they should get to understand and appreciate poetry 
for itself than that they should search it for allusions to natural 
history. The great thing about poetry is that to be fine at all 
it must be permeated by the very spirit of Nature, and this 
spirit is a very different one from that of the scientific student, 
scoffed at by Wordsworth as one who would * peer and botanise 
upon his mother’s grave.” 


SHOOTING. 


AN EPIDEMIC AMONG PHEASANTS. 


T is quite evident that some of the main problems involved in 
pheasant-breeding will have to be seriously considered in 
the coming season. Perhaps it is not strictly right to 
speak of them as problems, for they are simple enough of 
solution, so far as understanding them goes. The trouble 

is, sometimes, to find space—sufficient ground—for their 
practical solution. Probably all, or nearly ail, of the serious 
diseases which attacked pheasants last year were caused by 
overcrowding, or at least, if not overcrowding in the sense that 
too many of the live birds were at any one time in too close 
proximity, at all events overcrowding in the sense that the same 
ground was used too soon again for pheasant-rearing. The 
result in either case is absolutely the same—a diminished stock. 
It is not amiss to speak of diseases in the plural, for there appears 
to be at one and the same time a certain amount of tuberculous 
lung disease, and of enteric disease also; and though these two, 
no doubt, react upon each other, still they seem to be distinct, 
though frequently found together in the same sufferer, aggravating 
the symptoms of each other by their mutual reaction. ‘The cause 
of the disease ultimately is the cause of the overcrowding; and 
that is the insatiate desire of each covert-shooter to have an 
enormous bag, whether in the spirit of rivalry with other owners 
of coverts, with the idea of hospitality to guests, of notoriety, 
or whatever it may be. In any case, whereas a few years ago 
1,000 pheasants in a day was quite a “ big thing,” now nothing 
is thought of below 2,000 and 3,000; and while this goes on little 
wonder need be felt that there is trouble with overcrowding. Itis to 
be believed that thisstate of things will bring itsown remedy. There 
is no doubt that we are now entering on a time when the idea is gain- 
ing ground that a comparatively few really fast and high pheasants 
make a better day’s sport than a very much larger number of low 
pheasants ; in fact, that sport is good fun, and that slaughter is 
poor fun. It is a conviction that has been held by the best class 
of shooters for many years past, and is gradually finding its way 
down into a wider class. But still there is a leaven, even in the 
best places, of the old evil—-the competition in killing enormous 
bags. It is a notion that dies hard, the more so that the keepers 
as a rule foster it. 

The rather alarming prevalence of disease just now will 
almost certainly do something towards checking it. Of course 
in the flat countries it is difficult to induce a pheasant to fly high, 
and even if you get him high (and from some coverts, for reasons 
that are not at all obvious, pheasants have a habit of flying high 
even in a flat country) the birds do not get the pace or the curve 
on their flight that they get in the hill countries, such as. Wales 
and the West of England. Siill, there is always this to be said 
in the pheasant’s favour as a bird for the gun, that he is never 
flying horizontally. His flight is always a rise or a descent, and 
at his best he is the most difficult mark a gunner can have; but 
he does not show his best often. 

The great difficulty in dealing with the overcrowding is that 
often there are only portions of the finest and best-lying estate that 
are suitable for pheasant-rearing. If you could rear pheasants over 
all your land indifferently, the problem would be very much 
simplified. But this is far from being the case. You must have 
the right sunny aspect, you must have the light, well-draining 
soil, at the right incline, and it is seldom much good trying to 
rear pheasants on the ‘‘outsides’’—you must rear them in the 
centres, and you want them near tne keepers’ houses. To be 
sure you can shift the houses, but this in itself sounds rather an 
heroic measure, and its very suggestion shows how real the 
difficulties are that it could be raised to meet. Where you have 
the ground tainted already, and the stock tainted, and all the 
pens and appliances tainted, it seems very doubtful whether a 
policy of ‘thorough ” is not the best. We understand that it is 
being adopted at Culford and one or two other places where they 
certainly know what they are doing. They are making a clean 


sweep (or burn) of the whole stock and appliances, turning up 
and leaving fallow the ground after liming it; so giving the whole 
business a fresh start. Of course, it is not a very pleasant thing 
to be able to offer no more encouraging counsel than this; but this, 
probably, combined with the advice to be content with a less 
immoderate number of pheasants in the coverts, is the best 
advice that could be given, or that could be followed, in a great 
majority of instances. There are, to be sure, all the well-known 
and recognised precautions to be observed besides when the new 
stock is being raised. It is also well worth while to take 
into the account all that is said about the hardihood of the 
Mongolian birds, and the greater ease of rearing both the pure 
and the half and quarter bred Mongolians as compared with our 
own (so to say) native birds. It is ciaimed that they can be 
reared asecond year again on the same ground ; but though this is 
claimed, and instances can be shown where it has been done 
with fair success, that need not be taken to imply that it is the 
best way of dealing with them ‘The ordinary and rational 
precautions need not be neglected because these birds are better 
able than others to contend with adverse conditions. +The 
Mongols, both the pure and hybrid, have other advantages 
besides to recommend them. They are bigger than the 
common pheasint, they are said to fly better, and there is 
quite a consensus of opinion that they are quicker in getting 
on the wing. They do not seem any more apt to stray. 
On the whole, they appear to combine so many good 
qualities that there is hardly any doubt that they must 
be the coming kind of pheasant. <A very large number of 
people are stocking their coverts with them, and now that 
so many are being forced to make something like a fresh 
start a better opportunity for a new departure is offered. 


Tuk DIskASE AMONG HARES 


UNFORTUNATELY, pheasants do not seem to be the only creatures on the 
game list that are suffering from some kind of epidemic aiiments. A week or 
two ago we were commenting on a disease at present attacking hares, on 
which Mr. Strangeways of Cambridge had not yet thoroughly completed his 
scientific diagnosis. The disease is not corfined to the hares of one part of 
England, nor even, as it se2ms, to England only. From Ireland Sir Douglas 
Brooke writes with regard to hares in the past shooting seascn that the year 
was a fair average one for them, but that ‘‘a great many died in late 
autumn, but, as I never happened to find a fresh one, I cannot give any 
reason.” This is unlucky, for Sir Douglas Brooke is a very competent 
naturalist, as well as sportsman, and it would have been interesting and 
helpful to learn whether the disease was the same as that which is attacking 
English hares. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems rather 
reasonable to suppose that it is. 
HAKES IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Writing from the Six Mile Bottom neighbourhood, another correspondent 
reports that ‘‘it has not been an outside year for hares, but they did not do 
well in the spring, and there are even now some undersized ones about.” 
He does not, however, say anything of epidemic disease among them. But 
taking a larger view of the question, although hares are for the moment, 
and in certain places, going through somewhat of a bad time, it is singular 
to note how they have falsified all prophecies uttered in regard to them 
at the date of the passing of the Ground Game Act. It was said 
that the hare and the rabbit, and the hare more particularly, 
because he had not the same faculty for hiding himself in covert 
or under ground, would disappear out of the world altegether; and 
for a time after the passing of the Act it looked as if the prophecy was to be 
fulfilled, for the hares, in the Eastern Counties at all events, grew fewer and 
fewer, and facetious people began to talk about the prudence of stuffing a 
few specimens for the museums, before they became extinct, in order that 
our posterity might know what a hare was like. But not only has the 
decimation of the hares and their decrease stopped, but they have’ even 
picked up their numbers in a remarkable degree. The reason is not really 
a very difficult one to find. The tenant farmer, into whose hands the 
hare was delivered by the Act, has become the saviour of the beast, 
not at all from humanitarian, but frem financial and sporting, motives. 
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It is very difficult indeed in the Eastern Counties now, or in some 
parts of them, to let a farm at all unless the shooting rights are 
let with it. The tenant farmer likes to have the shooting rights, because he 
can then sublet them at a profit, or, if he likes to keep some of the sport in 
iis own hands, can make an arrangement with his friends to take guns on 
his farm, and so they will work the business together, to mutual profit and 
enjoyment, In these circumstaxces the hare begins to appear to the farmer 
in the list of those game creatures that are laying golden eggs for him, and 
he will spare—or, at least, will shoot down only to a reasonable extent—an 
animal that is an important item in the value of his shooting. That, no 
doubt, is the main reason—that and some favourable seasons—of the lately- 
increased number of hares in the Eastern Counties and in England generally ; 
and it is a cause that is likely to continue constant in its effects. 
LATE PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING, 

It is a very great mistake, as has been insisted before in these shooting 
notes, to go on shooting the partridges too late, for any heavy shooting 
after birds have paired is ruin to the stock; but, in regard to pheasants, an 
equally great mistake is often made in not going on with the shooting of the 
cocks up to the bitter end. In some parts of Norfolk and Suffolk there seem 
to be left an inordinate number of cocks this spring, whether because the 
virtual absence of snow left the undergrowth, especially the bracken, 
upstanding all through the season, and so gave an opportunity for 
pheasants gifted with the ‘‘ masculine intellect” to conceal themselves 
effectively (as the cocks certainly have a special faculty for doing), or what- 
ever the reason may be. It was not very noticeably what is called a ‘‘ great 
cock year,” that is tosay, a year in which the eggs hatched out a very large 
proportion of cock birds. It is not only a negative evil—in the sense that 
it is to be regretted that these unnecessary cocks, which we now see running 
about, were lost to the gun and the knife and fork—but also a positive 
evil, for too many cocks are not at all for the advantage of the wild stock. 


PHEASANTS IN THE GARDEN. 
The pheasants, both male and female, are the worst possible gardeners, 
and many people are sorely troubled by the way they invade kitchen gardens, 





and sometimes flower gardens too. A fairly effective way of keeping them 
out is to give the gardener a small terrier, which shall be encouraged to run 
after the pheasants and hunt them out, with barks. The smaller the dog the 
better, for a lignt dog will not break the garden produce so much as a heavy 
one. If it is possible, as it should be, to train him to keep to the paths, so 
much the better; but if that is too much to expect of him in the excitement 
of the chase, it will be found that a little Yorkshire terrier will not do much 
harm, and at the same time will be quite effective in chasing out the pheasants, 
INCREASE OF PARTRIDGE STOCK. 

It is not very easy, and it does not seem at all natural, to be anything 
but an optimist as one sees the very large and widely extended increase of the 
partridge stock ; but it seems that pess.mism is possible, for we have lately 
been listening to fears expressed by an owner of very fine partridge ground in 
Nerfoik lest an epidemic be created by the overcrowding of the birds. He 
was speaking on the text of the immense bag of 865 brace killed in one day 
last season at the big shoot at Holkham, when this record day was followed 
by days of 600 odd brace, 500 odd, and just under 300 respectively. On 
the 865 brace day, eight guns—all good guns—started at nine o’:lock, 
and shot till dark, of course with a luncheon interval. Certainly this implies 
an enormous number of birds on the ground, but that is hardly to say that it 
implies any danger of overcrowding. If the numbers of our own birds, 
even in the finest game country, are compared with those of the best 
Austrian e-tates, we find them, large as they seem, tidiculously small. 
The Austrian record for a day’s partridge-shooting, as reported to the writer 
on what he believes to be absolutely good authority, is 4,600 and odd birds 
to nine guns. No doubt this extraordinary bag is not to be taken as 
representing the birds generally frequenting merely the ground that was shot 
over. No doubt it is to be presumed that a very large tract of country was 
driven in by a very large number of beaters in the early morning before the 
actual shooting began. But even with all the necessary deductions, it points 
to a number of birds very much in excess of that which is found on the most 
heavily-stocked partridge ground in this country. We do not seem to hear 
of any great epidemic among the partridges in Austria as a consequence. It 
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may be, of course, that we are within measurable distance of an epidemic 
among our native birds owing to their overcrowding, but we seem at least 
to have the right to say that there are no obvious signs of it as yet. 
We are all so pleased to see the very marked and general improvement in 
the partridge stock all over England that we do not, perhaps, realise what a 
big stock of birds has existed for a great many years in parts far removed 
from the great shooting counties of East Anglia. Taking the Shropshire 
district, for instance, it will surprise a good many people to learn of the bags 
that were made even before the introduction of breech-loading guns. Thus 
at Acton Reynald, so far back as 1869, two guns, the present Sir Walter 
Corbet’s predecessor and Mr. (now Sir) Clement Hill, killed 723 brace in late 
October, walking the birds up and shooting with muzzle-loaders. It was 
some time in the sixties, too, that Mr. Rowland Hill, in the same county, 
killed 125 brace of birds to his own gun in a day. In these modern times, 
when something between 200 and 300 brace are killed in the day, the bag 
sounds relatively larger than it really is, because so much more of the annual 
bag is crowded into a singie day, or a few days, instead of being more spread 
over the season. 
“THE PRICE OF A GUN.” 

It is close upon ninety years since Mr. Baker, one of the most eminent 
gunmakers of the time, recommended all sportsmen ‘‘ To be very cautious in 
the choice of fowling-pieces.” During the period which has elapsed since 
those words were written, vast strides have been made in the art of gun- 
making. Mathematical science and mechanical skill have joined hands, and 
the best gunmakers of to-day no longer grope in the dark for the why and 
wherefore of the shooting capabilities of the arms they manufacture. The 
resisting properties of the material from which they make their gun-barrels 
are exactly known, and the art of a gunmaket may be said to have become 
an exact science. But, nevertheless, Mr. Baker’s advice is still to be borne 
in mind by those who may contemplate purchasing a gun. It is probably 
safe to say that a first-class modern gun is infinitely superior to the best 
productions of former days; but it may be said, with at least equal truth, 
that there are more bad guns offered for sale at the present time than was 
the case some sixty or seventy years ago. Machinery will turn out a gun from 


whic: a cartridge may be fired with safety, but such a weapon will be totally 
devoid of any ‘‘individuality” of its own—the perfection of balance, the 
exquisite smoothness of working in the mechanism, the appearance, and the 
“life” of a high-class, hand-made weapon will all be conspicuous by their 
absence. There is often an idea that in the engraving lies the difference between 
an expensive gun and a cheap one, but such is not the case. It is evident 
that fine, clean-cut engraving costs more than does the horrible, inartistic, 
coarsely-cut work which passes for decoration on guns of the cheaper sort ; 
but the‘ margin of cost between the two sorts of work is not sufficient to 
account for the difference in price between a cheap gun and one of a better 
class. In a good gun, turned out by a maker of repute, all the material used 
is of the very best description, none but first-class workmen are employed, 
and the greatest care is brought to bear on every detail of the making 
of the weapon. For many reasons what may be called an expensive gun is 
by far the cheapest in the long run. It may be taken for granted that the 
purchaser of a gun desires to become possessed of a good shooting firearm, 
and it is a fact that one of the heaviest items in the production of a really 
first-class gun consists in the ‘regulation ” of its shooting. Alterations of 
the choking and boring of the barrels are often required, numbers of 
cartridges may have to be fired, and much of the time of highly-paid and 
skilful workmen has to be reckoned in the account before a good gunmaker 
is content to place the hall-mark of his name upon the gun which he delivers 
to his customer. | The highly-finished breech action of a first-class hammer- 
less gun may easily cost from £12 to £15, as against the common actions, 
which can be turned out at anything from 10s. and upwards apiece—and so 
it goes on in every detail and portion of the gun. An expert is in need of no 
advice, -ut undoubtedly the best thing a person not possessed of much know- 
ledge can do as regards the purchase of a gun is to make up his mind to pay 
a fair price and to place himself unreservedly in the hands of a gunmaker of 
good repute. By so doing he will not cnly get a weapon upon which he can 
rely, but he will also receive every assistance and advice in the ‘‘ fitting” of 
the gun to his own physical peculiarities. It may be taken for granted that 
a good gun is never dear, and that a cheap gun is never cheap. 
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THE ORIGIN OF : 
' THE ELEPHANT. 


WO models of skulls just placed in the Great Hall of 
the Natural History Museum stand for a story that, 
to those who have any love for Nature, should prove 
strangely interesting. They represent a part of the 
spoils obtained by Dr. C. W. Andrews of the museum 

staff during his exploration of the Egyptian desert, in search of 
fossil animals, some three years ago. The 6oft. snake which 
formed a part of these spoils becomes quite insignificant when 
compared with the bones of the ancestral types of elephants 
which he secured, for these throw a flood of light on the hitherto 
vexed question of the origin and evolution of the strange and 
unwieldy beast of to-day. The most important of the remains of 
these missing links were naturally skulls, and these, fortunately, 
were ina wonderfully complete state of preservation. Thesmaller 
model is that of a skull of a relatively-small, pig-like animal, named 
by Dr. Andrews the meritherium. This skull looks little enough 
like that of an elephant, the jaws being provided with numerous 
teeth, of which two pairs formed short, thick tusks, the upper 
tusks projecting downwards. The second skull belonged to a 
much larger animal, which lived at a later date of the same geo- 
logical epoch—the Eocene. The tusks of the upper jaw are here 
much longer, and begin to point forwards; while the lower jaw 1s 
protruded forwards to a remarkable extent, and bears at its tip a 
pair of short, scoop-like teeth. That this creature—the palzo- 
mastodon—was an indubitable elephant may be seen from the 
fact that, at a still later geological period—the Miocene of France, 
to be precise—there lived a yet larger beast, in which the peculiari- 
ties of the palaomastodon were pushed to their logical conclusion, 
so to speak. The modern elephant, with his “ bull-dogged ”’ jaws 
and enormous upper tusks and short, rounded lower jaw, followed 
another line, which may be traced back, by those who care to 
inspect the wonderful skeletons in our national museum, to the 
Eocene palezomastodon, through the mastodons, ponderous 
giants which once crashed through the forests of Great Britain. 
In them the upper tusks attained to an enormous size, while the 
lower jaw may justly be described as intermediate between this 
strange relict of the Egyptian desert and that of the elephant 
of to-day. Since the meritherium and the palzomastodon 
became extinct, the whirligig of time has wrought strange 
changes in their ancient birthplace; for innumerable silicified 
tree trunks show, on the one hand, that what is now the Egyptian 
desert was once a steaming tropical forest, while the myriads of 
fossil nummulites with which this desert is bestrewn show, on 
the other, that this same area was also for countiess ages sunk 
at the bottom of the sea! W. P. PycrarT. 


R ENCE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OBSERVATION OF SEMI-MIGRANTS. 
(To Tite Epiror oF **Countrry LIFE.” ] 

‘Sir,—Among the many problems of bird life that require a good deal 
more investigaticn is the question of the habits of the semi-migrants. It 
has been suggested to me that the thrushes, for instance (the song-tl rushes), 
that we have with us during the winter in Southern England are not the 
thrushes that breed with us, that these thrushes go farther North in our 
islands (the extreme breeding limit, I think, in Great Britain for song-thrushes 
is the Orkney Islands—I do not think we have an instance recor/ed in the 
Shetlands) to breed, and that those that breed here are immigrants from the 
South. From my own observation I do not believe this to be the case. I 
believe that the birds that have been with us all the winter breed here; and 
my reason for thinking so is that we so often find a certain tree and a certain 
bough of that tree chosen by a thrush as its perch from which to sing on all 
the warm evenings through the winter, That same tree and perch we still 
find occupied by a singing thrush all through the breeding season. The 
inference is either that that particular tree and perch are so peculiarly suit- 
able for the thrush that they will be occupied by one of the kind as soon as 
another has left them, or else that it is the same thrush that stays and 
occupies them throughout; and I must say that the latter inference seems to 
me by far the more likely to be correct. The identification of individual 
birds of this kind is very difficult, but it is not impossible, and the settlement 
of the question seems to depend very much on the identification. It is the 
kind of identification and the kind of observation that the casual observer, 
the field naturalist, is quite as well qualified to make—in some ways hetter— 
than the scient.fic ornithologist. It is therefore especially to the readers of 
a paper like CouNrTRY LIFE, most of whom, it is to be supposed, are lovers 
of birds and of Nature’s productions generally, that one mignt appeal with a 
good hope that some of them will be aroused to take an interest in this and 
the like question of the movements of the semi-migrants. An observation of 
the kind does not require a few skilled observers to take part in it, but rather 
a large number, who need have no science so long as they have leisure and 
patience to give attention to the identity of the birds) Where the question 
is concerned with the movements of migrants it is especially important that 
a large number of answe:s from different parts of the country should be 
returned to it, for one of the greatest, as well as one of the most common, of 
mistakes is to ignore local differences of habit, or their possibility even in 
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resident birds and beasts, and such differences are, of course, still more 
probable among the kinds that are at all migratory.—H. G. H. 


A FIERCE FIGHT. 

(To THE Epi1or oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Sitting at breakfast one morning in the early summer we were 
surprised and a little startled by seeing something fall down outside the 
front window with a heavy thud on to the tiled pavement on top of the 
balcony. On looking out I found it was two starlings engaged in what 
appeared ‘‘a fight to a finish.” From the top of the balcony to the path 
below theie are nine steps, and they were just then about halfway down. 
Taking a pair of strong field glasses I was enabled to watch them minutely, 
and was surprised to see they had their feet firmly interlocked, claw for claw. 
One had the other on its back, and with its beak wide open at its throat was 
trying to strangle it. This would go on for some time, when with an effort 
the one underneath would turn tne tables, and fix the upper one in the same 
position. Over and over they went, gradually falling down the steps until 
they reached the gravel path. Here the fight was renewed with increased 
fierceness, until they reached the edge of the turf, some 3in. high and some 
7{t. away, but so much in earnest were they that they surmounted it, and the 
struggle was continued some Ioft. along the green sward until they rolled 
over and along the gravel path, another 6ft. All the time their claws were 
firmly fastened together as if by mutual consent at the commencement of the 
encounter. <A rather remarkable feature of the fight was that there was very 
litle movement of the wings and not any noise. I may mention that from 
the eaves of the roof to the paved balcony below it is some 2oft., but if they 
rolled from the ridge, as most probably they did, they would roll and fall 
some 35ft. to 4oft. I have watched many birds fighting, but have never 
noticed them interlock their claws in this way. Unfortunately a spaniel dog 
disturbed them, so the struggle was left undecided, both birds flying off in 
opposite directions, apparently none the worse for the encounter.—A. 
TROWER, 


LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Counrry LiFE.”] 

S1r,—Your issue of the 3rd inst. containing Mr. Voysey’s letter on this 
subject has just reached me; please let this be my excuse for these belated 
remarks. Mr. Voysey points out several ‘‘ defects,” most of which are 
overstated or do not exist. He states: 1. ‘* One-tenth of the floor area of 
every habitable room is required for the size of the opening part of the 
window.” 2. ‘*No oriels or projections greater than 2ft. 6in. are allowed.” 
3. ‘* The windows of w.c’s. have to be opened to the full extent of two 
superficial feet,” and ‘‘drawings are required to be sent to the district 
surveyor showing levels of drains, vent pipes,” etc. 4. ‘‘ The use of timber 
in the case of projecting balconies and oriels is not allowed.” 1. The 
requirement is one-twentieth, 2. The limit is 3ft. 3. The London 
Building Act does not deal with these matters, nor does the district surveyor. 
4. In my small experience I have not found a district surveycr who refused 
to allow a one-storey oriel window to be constructed of oak or teak. 
Mr. Voysey complains that half-timber-work is not allowed, Does it not 
occur to him that the fact of there being so few examples remaining in 
London is the strongest argument against this construction in a large city ? 
In dealing with heights of rooms and proportion of windows Mr. Voyse\ 
states that no allowances are made for artificial means of ventilation and 
reflected light produced by white ceilings and friezes, I cannot help think- 
ing that the two factors in the value of light he omits to mention are the 
most important, viz., the proximity of other buildings and the’ angle at which 
light is admitted. We architects are constantly being irritated with restric 
tons in bye-laws; gool perhaps in themselves, but meaningless in particular 
cases. The difficulty is to find the remedy. Would a new Act, however 
comprehensive, meet the case? I doubt it. The present Act is much too 
complicated for those who have not the time to make it a special study, and 
a new one embodying a thousand and one exemptions and modifications 
would lead to hopeless confusion, In my opinion the only satisfactory way 
would be to give greater discretionary power to the district surveyors. This 
system, of course, would require a body of competent men with wide archi- 
tectural training, I am afraid that if the present suggestions of the London 
County Council to make the district surveyors the Council’s officials with 
fixed salaries receive sanction, the building public’s troul:les will be increased 
tenfold.—SIDNEY B. CAULFIELD, 17, Bedford Row, W.C, 


[We have submitted the above letter to Mr. Voysey, and have receive | 
the following comments on it from him: ‘*‘ Folkestone, Sandgate, and 
Cardiff bye-laws require one-tenth of the floor area for size of wincows, 
aniin my copy of Building Act, 2{t. 6in. is the limit for oriels. The fact 
that Mr. Caulfield can get round district surveyors does not, in my opinion, 
affect the question before us. There are many large towns with a consider- 
able number of half-timber buildings, and the fact that we have less in 
London in proportion is, surely, due to there having been more modern 
building done here. The change in the value of London land is, surely, 
quite enough to account for the demolition of the half-timber-work in the 
face of the bye-law referred to. It is foolish to quibble about whether 
the regulations are bye-laws or Building Act, or by whom aiministered. 
The result is the same. Tne Building Act is the parent sinner.”—Ep. ] 





MICE AND CROCUSES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—On Sunday evening last I was amused by watching a mouse cutting 
down crocuses and carrying them away with extraordinary rapidity. I had 
never seen this done before, and wonder whether it is usual, and if so for 
what object, whether for amusement or use, and if the latter what would the 
flowers be used for? It seemed not to be for food. The mouse came out of 
a rockery in the garden which is close to beds of crocuses growing thickly. 
It darted at a flower, nipped it off, and carried it like a banner behind a vase 
near at hand, returned immediately for another, and soon made a little pile 
of the flowers, When it had deposited about thirty, it made another heap 
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at about a yard’s distance in the rockery, and then another farther away 
amongst the shrubs before it was disturbed. I counted the flowers, and 
found sixty-two, which had been cut and carried within three minutes. The 
work (or mischief) was done at lightning speed, and, it would seem, with 
method, as the flowers were not scattered and the heaps were neat and 
compact. It was a very pretty, interesting, and amusing spectacle, and I 
would like to have watched it to the end; but my mother, having a keener 
gardener’s than naturalist’s instinct, could not long endure the sight of such 
rapid destructicn of flower life, so the active little creature’s life was con- 
demned to avenge the flowers—and to save many of them in the future, no 
doubt, for if one mouse can destroy so much during three minutes of one 
evening in its life, it is 
easy to realise how soon 
mice could ravage a 
garden if allowed their 
way. I should think it 
very kind of anyone who 
would tell me the reason 
for this cropping and col- 
lecting of crocuses by the 
mouse, and whether it is 
unusual or a habit with 
the species generally,— 
CHARLOTTE E. Cox. 


ABNORMAL SENSE 
OF SMELL. 

{To THE EbiTor. } 
Sir, — Quite recently 
mention was made in 
Country LIFE of a child 
possessed of unusually- 
acute hearing. A similar 
instance has come to our 
knowledge of a child pos- 
sessed of an abnormally- 
keen sense of smeli. So 
acute is it that, with eves 
blindfolded, she can dis- 
tinguish, by smelling 
them, between gold and 
silver coins. She can also ‘‘scent” people in the same manner that 
dogs and Indians do; and so marvellous is her power in this way that she 
can go into a room where several people have been, and name everyone who 
has been there, without any previous knowledge of their presence. Over 
and over again she has been known to come into the drawing-room, after 
having spent the afternoon a long distance from home, and on entering 
exclaim, ‘* Mrs. has been here!” or ‘* Miss has called !”’ and, on 
being questioned as to how she knows, she invariably gives the same answer, 
in an unconcerned manner that shows she believes everyone possessed of the 
same curious power, ‘‘Oh, I can smell it.” She has never been known to 
make a mistake in these olfactory conclusions. —M. P. 











INSTINCT OR REASON? 
{To THE Epi Tor oF ‘f Country LIFrr.”] 
S1rR,—-Many of your readers will be familiar with the name of the late 
Charles St. John, naturalist, scholar, and sportsman, who wrote ‘‘ The 
Muckle Hart of Benmore,” and other charming books on sport. He was a 
great lover of dogs, and in the latter years of his life his constant companion 
was a small Scotch terrier named Fred. St. John lived near Elgin, and 
every year came to England and paid a round of visits amongst his many 
friends, always accompanied by Fred. His first visit was usually paid to a 
doctor in Newcastle, who was also a noted naturalist. On his Jast journey 
to England he stopped for some days in Newcastle, and then after paying 
other visits, went to some friends near Southampton, where he died and was 
buried. Little Fred was inconsolable and would take no food, though 
treated with the utmost kindness. Ina few days he disappeared. Bills were 
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printed describing him, but nothing could be heard. Ten days after his loss, 
the doctor’s housemaid was sweeping out the hall early in the morning, when 
she heard a scratching at the door; she opened it, and little Fred crept over 
the doorstep and then laid down and died. What was his train of thought? 
How did he find his way? He must have travelled about forty miles a 
day. —FREDERICK MORTON EDEN. 


SPANIEL AND PEAFOWL. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNrTRY LIFE,” ] 

S1r,—I enclose two photographs for your acceptance. The first represents 
a peahen stealing pieces of the biscuit that my Clumber spaniel is eating. 
In the second the spaniel 
is having bis revenge by 
joining the peafowl and 
sharing their dinner. The 
enterte cordiale is the 
more remarkable as the 
spaniel is a very keen 
sporting dog, and when 
first introduced to the pea- 
fowl took aecidedly ‘‘pro- 
fessional” interest in them, 
and their ‘‘ gamey” nature 
is evidenced by the fact 
that he used at first to 
follow up their scent.— 
ALFRED C, GLOVER. 

[We are only able 
to find room for the first 
of the two photographs 
mentioned.—ED. ] 


NOVEL FLOWER 
HOLDERS. 

(To THE EpIror. ] 
S1r,—As everyone knows 
who has ever attempted 
the arrangement of cut 
flowers, there are some 
kinds of blooms and some 
kinds of receptacles which 
make artistic, posing almost impossible of achievement. In such cases it 
will be found an excellent device to place some sprays of holly, the number 
varying according to the size of the vessel to hold the flowers, in and under 
the water, so that they will be invisible. These will be found to make a 
perfect ‘‘ grip” for the flower stems, and will permit of the blossoms being 
put in any position wished for. When bowls and other wide-mouthed vases 
are used, some such aid is indispensable, and the holly sprays will be found 
quite as useful as any leaden or wire contrivance. If the sprays are rinsed 
each time fresh flowers are put in, they will last a considerable time.—M. 





AGRICULTURE IN ITALY. 
{To THE EpITOR oF ‘‘ CouNtTRY LIFE.” ] 

$1r,—I think the accompanying photograph may supplement your picture of 
the Italian shepherds published in Country Lire of March 3rd. It illustrates 
ploughing on the Campagna. Ploughing has made practically no progress 
since before the time of the Ceesars, for the same rude agricultural implements 
are still employed, and no desire for improvement seems ever to have been 
shown. The ploughshare is a triangular block of solid wood, pointed at the 
end, and sometimes, but not always, armed at the point with an iron sheath, 
Ordinarily two large grey oxen with wide-spreading horns, and with a patient 
look in their beautiful soft eyes, haul the plough clong, while the contadino 
puts all his weight on to the tail of the plough. The man is often knocked 
about in a very rough manner by the plough’s awkward and jerky plunges 
Ploughing in’ this way makes progress slow, whilst the result is poor in the 
extreme; one horse with a good English plough would do more and better 
work in an hour than these Italian ploughs do in three.—C A. P. 











